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AUCTION 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 

* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture. Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea, at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229 Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
Ken. 2902, 4887, 4888. 


PERSONAL 


BEDFAST Country-lover would appreciate 
unwanted ‘‘C.L.s,"" etc.—LEMAN, 29, East 
Park Avenue, Darwen, Lancs. 


OWN BUSINESS for sale. Midland town. 
Living accommodation, long lease, moderate 
rent. Owner interested country cottage (Home 
Counties or near) as part exchange.—Box 418. 
HORTICULTURE, Market Gardening. Vacancy 
for Student on first-class estate. Fees £100 
inclusive. Board residence on estate.—Box 419. 
R. & MRS. VERNON GITTINS invite their 
clients and friends to visit Llanrhydd Hall, 
Ruthin, close to Ruthin Castle in the beautiful 
Vale of Clwyd (20 miles from Chester) where they 
have a very interesting collection of antique and 
decorative furniture. 
Rops to let March till June on famous Black- 
castle beat in the Boyne at Navan, Co. Meath, 
30 miles from Dublin. Salmon and/or trout. 
Hotel or P.G. facilities available.—Box 432. 
Let, two rods with furnished cottage on 
famous West of Ireland salmon river for one 
month from April 27.—For full particulars and 
terms apply to E. & G. STAPLETON, 29. Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin. 
Woctp gentlepeople having house in Cots- 
wolds take lady as paying’guest? Farm and 
garden produce desired.—Box 426. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice coilec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dimng 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—_WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, 8.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
RCHERY. When buying new equipment, 
remember: Shoot better with JAQUES 
modern equipment. Hand-made by craftsmen.— 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine 
Sports and Games Equipment since 1795. Thorn- 
ton Heath, Surrey. 
A SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2} per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 
ATIRACTIVE FURNISHING FABRICS coupon 
free. Also choice selection of secondhand 
Curtains.—J. B. HEALY & CO., LTD., 10, Down 
Street, W.1. 
Bcss OF MAIDENHEAD wish to purchase fine 
Antique Silver, Furniture and Jewellery.— 
Please write, or telephone Maidenhead 963. 
Books purchased, from single volumes to com- 
plete libraries for cash. Immediate inspec- 
tion arranged. Valuations for all purposes.— 
ORION BOOKSELLERS, LTD., Carlton Lodge, 
26, Brondesbury Park, N.W.6. Tel.: Willesden 
0263. Catalogues of scarce books with coloured 
plates, Travel, Voyages, Autograph Letters, etc., 
free on application. 
BeITIsH COLONIALS. Approvals. Wide range 
1d. to 5/-; perfect condition. Moderate prices. 
—Write, CORNISH STAMP COMPANY, Glenesk, 
Liskeard, Cornwall. 
CARPETS. Our unrivalled service for every- 
thing connected with carpets. Buying, sell- 
ing, cleaning, dyeing, repairing. Carpet auction 
sales a speciality.—Write for details to LAMER- 
TON’S, “The Carpet People,” High Street, Ealing, 
W.5. Telephone: EALING 2241. 
EXPRESS your personality in lightweight 
Scotch tweeds, hand woven in exclusive pat- 
terns. Ideal for sport and leisure wear.—Write 
for patterns to PETER SAUNDERS (Dept. C1), 
Deeside Hand Loom Weavers, Aberdeen, W.1. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE, CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof, suit- 
able for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 Ibs., 55/- per mile coil; minimum 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20/- (carriage paid), imme- 
diate delivery. Sample on request.—Write, Dept. 
6, clo STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
|B you desire to SELL your REVERSION or 
LIFE POLICY, consult Messrs. H. E. FOSTER 
AND CRANFIELD, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
6, Poultry, London, E.C.2, whose periodical 
Auction Sales have been accepted for over a 
century as being the best medium. 
LOVELY pure Shetland classic Cardigans and 
Sweaters, hand-knitted to own measurement. 
—MRS. STARKEY, The Beeches, Weyhill, And- 
over, Hants. 
APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 
Jewellery and Silver. Also Gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 172, Regent Street, W.1; 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all kinds of 
Handbag Repairs. Alterations and Relines. 
Send or call for estimate.—57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (over Randalls). 
UNDA FOR YOUTHFUL COMPLEXION. Use 
our perfect Trio-superfine Face Powder, 
Triple Action Cream, the ‘“‘stay-put” base, Com- 
plexon Milk for thorough cleansing. 29/9 the 
three.—YUNDA BEAUTY CULTURE, LTD., 46, 
New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 1023. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





WaAkinc & GILLOW now offer special facilities 
for the Repair and Adaptation of Customer’s 
Own Carpets. Oxford Street, W.1. 
E PAY £30 oz. 22-ct. wedding rings; £25-£100 
gold cigarette cases; £15-£75 silver tea-sets; 
£15-£35 cultured pearl necklaces; £50-£150 diamond 
watches and eternity rings; £5-£15 gold cameo 
brooches; £50-£5,000 for diamond and coloured 
stone rings, brooches, bracelets and earrings. 
Valuations by qualified expert (Fellow Gemmo- 
logical Association). Register your parcels (cash 
or offer per return), or call at M. HAYES & SONS, 
LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. Holborn 
8177. 








EDUCATIONAL 
AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11. 
Individual tuition for examinations. Navy 
Special Entry. Army Entrance (new scheme). 
1st M.B., Higher and School Certificates, London 
Matric, University Entrance and Scholarships. 
EARN HAIRDRESSING AND BEAUTY 
CULTURE for a successful career. Prospectus 
Sec., LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING 
AND BEAUTY CULTURE, 6, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 
EPCOTE LODGE, Findon, Sussex, Residential 
Riding Academy for Ladies. Long or short 
courses. Candidates successfully prepared for the 
I. of H. Examination.—Principals: R. E. PRIT- 
CHARD, ex-M.F.H. (Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse), and MRS. PRITCHARD. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, W.7. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. The Summer 
Term commences May 5, 1948. All branches of 
Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, EDINBURGH COL- 
LEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. one 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 5306-8. 
For 1948 vacancies early application is essential. 
NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when 
you are familiar with the great works of 
English literature. There is no more delightful 
and profitable reading, as you will quickly realise 
if you follow the new course by L. A. G. Strong. 
The ideal guide to the best reading in the world. 
Free advice and Book from: Applications Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


GARDENING 
Att can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES. 1d. stamp for List C.L.48. 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against 
W.A.E.C. permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, 
Horley, Surrey. 
OMPOST-GROWN PLANTS. These well-for- 
ward Chase plants have been grown under 
cloches without any artificial fertiliser and with- 
out check since germination. We replace free or 
refund cash for any plant spoilt in transit. 
Brussel Sprouts (early): 100, 4/6; 50, 2/9; mid- 
season variety same price. Summer Cabbage: 
100, 4/6; 50, 2/9. Cauliflower ‘‘All the Year Round”’: 
100, 6/9; 50, 4/-. Sweet Peas, mixed colours: 100, 
12/6; 50, 7/-. Order now for dispatch in April.— 
CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey. 
HAF YORK Crazy and Rectangular Paving, 
weather-worn Limestone Rockery, etc.— 
WATERHOUSE DENBIGH & CO., LTD., Bolton 
Wood Quarries, Bradford. 
MorTor LAWN MOWERS. Have your motor 
mower reconditioned for next season. Free 
collection and delivery of all makes within 50 
miles of London. Motor mowers bought, sold and 
exchanged.—Write or ‘phone the Motor Mower 
Specialists, DALE JONES & CO., 81P, Little 
Albany Street, N.W.1. PAD. 2013 (4 lines). 
MOoror LAWN MOWERS, large stocks avail- 
able for immediate delivery.—KIRKWOOD 
BROS., 1053, London Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. Tel.: Tho. 4780. 
ROSE AND ORCHID SPECIALIST (50 years) 
offers the world’s CHOICEST WICHURAIANA 
rambler (expert’s testimonial) and FINEST GOLD 
MEDAL Hybrid Teas. Order now to secure 
delivery, March last month.—Box 289. 
VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 


















































WANTED 

COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accorded to 

callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD., 295, 
Oxford Street, W.1, who buy good quality Paste, 
Marcasite and Fancy Jewellery, Cultured Pear!s 
and Cameo Brooches. Highest prices paid. Sell 
now before the demand ceases. Call or send 
registered post, stating price required. Cash or 
offer by return. 

OOKS IN HOME COUNTIES. JOHN L. HUNT, 

recognised book expert of over twenty years’ 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
highest cash prices for books (including novels). 
—Write: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, Surrey, or 
*phone 3387. 

ATIVE ART. MR T. HOOPER, The Totems, 

New Road, Croxley Green, Herts, wishes to 
purchase for his private museum Native Masks, 
Gods, Carvings, Ornaments, Tikis, Featherwork, 
Weapons and Curios from New Zealand (Maori), 
and South Sea Islands, Africa, American Indian, 
Eskimo, etc. Also Egyptian, Roman and other 
antiquities. 
WANTED to purchase, pair wrought-iron Gates, 

min. width each 4 ft., min. height 5 ft. 6 ins. 

—wWrite: H. L. R. MATTHEWS, C.B.E., Point 
House, Maybury Hill, Woking, Surrey. 
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N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful and 

mild West Wight. The Osborne Private 
Hotel, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers hos- 
pitality, bathing, boating, golf and excellent food. 
Garage. Reduced terms to early spring visitors. 
Summer terms from 5 to 7 gns. per week. Tel.: 
Freshwater 236. 


RGYLLSHIRE. ARGYLL ARMS HOTEL, 

INVERARAY. Fully licensed. Big log fires 
and good food. Own farm. Resident piper. Riding 
and driving in beautiful country. Deer-stalking, 
salmon and sea trout fishing, tennis and bowling. 
Through train from London to Dalmally or 
Arrochar or MacBrayne’s bus from Glasgow. 
Well-stocked bar. Under personal supervision of 
Proprietor: J. R. CARMICHAEL. ’Phone: Office 13, 
Visitors 45. 


BurcH ISLAND HOTEL, SOUTH DEVON. 
Open Easter to October. Fine cuisine and 
wines in surroundings of luxurious comfort and 
natural beauty. Terms from £2 per day inclusive. 
—Apply: THE MANAGER, Burgh Island, Bigbury- 
on-Sea. Telegrams: Burgotel, Bigbury-on-Sea. 
Tel.: Bigbury-on-Sea 272-3. 


'AER-BERIS COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
Irfon (which «lmost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce. Builth Wells Station 
(G.W.R.) 1% miles (Paddington); Builth Road 
Station (L.M.S.) 3 miles (Euston).—Apply, 
SECRETARY, Builth Wells (213). 


EER PARK HOTEL, HONITON, DEVON. 

Sportsman's paradise in glorious country. 
Private trout fishing on River Otter. Riding, 
squash, tennis, billiards, golf, etc. Own produce. 
H. and c, in every bedroom. Transport to sea. 
Guests met Sidmouth Junction (3% hours London) 
—Write or ’Phone Honiton 64. 




















HOTELS AND GUESTS 


Two very good London Hotels—and both Whit: 

Hall. Good food, good service, and real com. 
fort are just three of their numerous virtues, 
Early booking advisable.—Montague Stree, 
W.C.1, “The Hotel with the Garden” (65 rooms) 
Museum 9714; Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 (1; 
rooms, licensed), Chancery 5401. 


W*E VALLEY. Extremely comfortable py. 

vate Hotel offers attractive terms to those 
requiring permanent residence.—WESTLRy 
“Hardwick Court,”’ Chepstow. 


SITUATIONS 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates iy 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl. ; or q 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 inc!., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 





























is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 
VACANT 
ENTLEWOMAN Companion - Housekeeper 


wanted (45-50), all duties, for lady vho farms, 
Cottage; all amenities. Must be genuine country 
and animal lover.—PRINGLE, Hardwi>k Grange 
Cottage, Clumber, Worksop, Notts. 


AUNDRYMAIDS wanted. Mother «1d daugh- 
ter or sisters, for private domest'c laundry, 








House. Central Scotland.—Apply, wi*\: full par- 
ticulars, Box 422. 
ARRIED COUPLE with experience private 


service required live in, wife co»:-general, 
man gardener-handyman. Comfortab!> quarters, 
outside help and adjacent bus route. Country 
house.—Write: MRS. CORBETT, High Down, 
Pirton, near Hitchin, Herts. Tel.: Pirton 44, 


ANTED, Gardener and Cook-housekeeper; 

two in family. Excellent accommodation, 
food and wages for genuine country lovers, 
Every modern convenience.—Box 420. 


ANTED, Keeper. Six miles and two lakes of 

trout fishing. Must be thoroughly experi- 
enced in the hatching, rearing and feeding of 
trout. Good accommodation. Permanent posi- 
tion. 40 miles S.W. of London.—Box 378. 











ROVE HOTEL, SINGLETON, CHICHESTER. 

Exclusive Country House Hotel, in beautiful 

old-world village, near Goodwood. Excellent food, 
pleasant walks; golfing.—Tel.: Singleton 225. 


BOR TOWERS HOTEL, GOODRINGTON 

SANDS, PAIGNTON. Easter vacancies. 
Facing sea and sun. Good golfing, fishing, table 
tennis, billiards, bathing from hotel. Excellent 
cuisine. Brochure from Manager. 

ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON. 

A.A.****, R.A.C. Patronised by Royalty. 
Perfection in comfort and renowned cuisine. 
Excellent wines. In own charming grounds 











superbly situated, overlooking the sea. Now 
booking for Easter. Tel. 903/4. 
NEAR BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 


Hor. 
BAREDOWN HOTEL. 

First class, licensed, situated in 6% acres charm- 
ing grounds, in the centre of delightful country, 
42 miles from London. Hard tennis courts, riding, 
fishing, golf, all available. Central heating 
throughout. Hot and cold running water in all 
bedrooms. Excellent food and service. 'Phone: 
Hook 23. 

NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, NEAR EXMOUTH. 

Come to Devon and enjoy the full splendour 
of spring. Welcome to a very lovely house, where 
every room and every appointment pleases. 
Efficient service. 28 acres grounds. Entrancing 
view over sea and estuary. Licensed. Pte. hire 
car. Book now for special Easter programme.— 
Tel.: Exmouth 3643. 

ACHRIE HOTEL, ISLAY. Excellent accom- 

modation for the winter season. H. and c. in 

all bedrooms. . Peat fires. Home farm. Fully 
licensed. Winter golf: 18-hole course. Rough 
shooting: 6,000 acres. Special terms for long 
winter lets. Apply: RESIDENT MANAGER. 
*Phone: Port Ellen 10. 
NEwovay. TREGURRIAN PRIVATE HOTEL, 

WATERGATE BAY. Facing sea. Buses pass 
door. Small select hotel. Excellent cooking. H. 
and c. in all rooms. Interior-sprung beds. Terms. 
inc. early morning tea, bath and garage: April, 
May, 7 gns.; June, 8 gns.; July, August and 
September, 10 gns. Special terms for winter resi- 
dents from 4% gns. ’Phone: St. Mawgan 280. 
Write Proprietor. 

N WINDERMERE LAKE. 

LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL. 

Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
rooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and boat 
landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101. 
PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON. Good beds; good 

food; music, dancing; ideal indoor swim 
pool, tennis, health-giving walks in glorious 
Derbyshire.—Inquiries have the personal atten- 
tion of the Managing Director, MR. J. J. 
HEWLETT. Telephone: Buxton 2000. 


EATON, S. DEVON. SEATON BEACH HOTEL. 
A.A.****, R.A°C, Just the place for Easter & 
Spring. Faces due south on Sea Front. Cheerful, 
warm and very comfortable—it’s one of Devon’s 
best hotels. Cocktail lounges and bar. Billiards. 
Golf. Tel. 17. 
IEVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, ROX- 
BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of home, 
with the comforts and service of a first-class hotel. 
Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. Central 
heating, h. and c. in bedrooms. First-class loch 
and river fishing. Delightful moorland walks. 
Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232. 
HE WARREN HOTEL Country Club and Riding 
Stables, Crowborough, Sussex. Where the 
basic isn’t missed, cars always available. Book 
now for Easter, and enjoy riding, fishing, golf, 
tennis. Good food, own produce, genial atmos- 
phere, modern comfort. Club licence. 7 gns. 
weekly, reduced terms for long stays.—Tel.: 
Craig, Crowborough 345. 
UMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB. 
Sham] Green, near Guildford. Only the 



































“(X‘OUNTRY LIFE, from June 28, 1946, to 

December 26, 1947, inclusive. Complete with 
three double numbers, perfect condition. Offers. 
—Box 427, 


truly discerning come here, to enjoy complete 
comfort and perfect country; to appreciate food 
and wine; to relax or be gay. £6/6/- to &7/T/- 
weekly. Bramley 3155. 





WANTED 


'ARMER’S SON (36), experienced and success- 

ful home farm bailiff, seeks new post owing 

to sale of estate. At present in full charge 300 

acres mixed farm. Personal references. One child, 
—Box 430. 


ENTLEMAN (40), no ties, desires permanent 
post, farm or estate. Ride, drive car or trac- 
tor. Experienced, daptabl jenti 
worker.—Box 424. 


ENTLEMAN, (35), good social and family back- 
ground, first-class business man with 100 per 
cent. initiative, diplomatic and friendly nature, 
able to organise or take control, honesty and 
integrity guaranteed, seeks suitable post.—Kindly 
communicate Box 438. 7p 
ENTLEMAN, experienced, but with insufficient 
capital to start on own, desires post as 
Manager on sizeable mixed farm. Would consider 
renting or working interest.—Box 445. 
ADY (24) seeks residential position as Secre- 
tary, shorthand, typing and book-keeping; 
preferably southern England.—Box 423. : 
IDOW, 36 years, requires residential post as 
Secretary. Able drive car; willing assist 
housework; happy disposition; adaptable. Own 
rooms and where son (12 years) welcome school 
holidays.—Box 421. 
YOUNG Dutch Lady (third year student horti- 
culture and landscape gardening) seeks posi- 
tion on English estate to widen experience. High 
salary not essential.—Letters: ELLEN STACH, 
Handelstraat 13, Amsterdam. y 
OUNG Lady, Secretary/Book-keeper, wide 
farm experience, able drive, seeks post pedi- 
gree dairy farm, stud or similar. Resident or 
accommodation essential. Interview anywhere. 
—Box 431. 
‘OUNG MAN, 17 years, ex public school boy, 
ambition to be a dairy farmer, seeking 4 good 
home, wishes to learn in the hard school. Dairy 
farm preferred with pedigree Jersey herd. Free 
early in June.—Box 437. 
LIVESTOCK . 
CHARLES CRUFT for the best in Pedigree Dogs. 
Acquire your dog through a reputable organi- 
sation. Specialist advice on purchase, trainingi 
boarding and stripping. Alsatian Training 
Kennels.—Advice and particulars, CHARLES 
CRUFT, Kennards Ltd., Croydon. Tel.: Croydon 55 
or Wildmill Cottage, Coulsdon Common. Surrey. 
EDIGREE cream and yellow Labrador Puppies. 
born December 20, 1947. For sporting homes 
only. Full particulars on application.—BAR- 
NARD, Eastnor, Standon, Herts, Much Hadham 49. 


FOR SALE a 
R Sale. Esse Minor Stove, new parts fitted by 
makers, condition equal to new, £85. Stable 
Partitions and Doors, metal and wood, tip-top 
condition, being dismantled from five horse boxes. 
Also Cambrian Kitchen Range with boi!2r, and 
old-fashioned Fireplace.—Details from Harble- 
down House, Canterbury 3991. ‘ 
GHETLAND Sheepskin Rugs in white, cream, 
brown, black, rose and gold, sizes “«pprox. 
38 in. x 30 in. and 32 in. x 24 in., prices £5 and $4 
respectively, no coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle 5erets. 
16/6, no coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle Gloves, 186 
pr., 1 coupon. Ladies’ Fair Isle Jumpers, 124 5 
6 coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle bordered Jumpers, 
80/-, 6 coupons. Gent’s all Fair Isle S!povers, 
98/-, 6 coupons. Fair Isle bordered © tland 
Slipons, 65/-, 6 coupons. Hand-knitted oollen 
Slipovers, 30/4, 6 coupons. Hand-knitted — 
Golf or Walking Hose, 20/- pr., 2 coupons. Hand- 
knitted woollen Half-hose, 7/6 pr., 2 ¢ bees 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed.—HEBR )EAN 
CROFTER WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Ben. °cula, 
Outer Hebrides. — 
INCHESTER, double-barrel 12-bore. 28-in. 
barrels, hammerless repeater. In Ase 
Offers.—Box 425, — 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTION 
ADVERTISING PAGE 51¢ 
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Dorothy Wilding 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS MARGARET 


in the dress she wore at the wedding of Her Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth 
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The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





TOO MUCH STUDY OR TOO LITTLE? 


T is surely high time that some responsible 
I Minister—either the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning or, much better, the Prime 
Minister—threw a little more light on the pro- 
gress of the “study’’ which the Government are 
said to be devoting to the Hobhouse Report on 
National Parks. The principles underlying the 
Report, with its proposal to designate certain 
appropriate areas of the country as National 
Parks, have been generally accepted by all 
parties for some time past. The proposal may, 
of course, be a sham so far as many people in 
political and administrative authority are con- 
cerned. They may well—while paying lip-service 
to the principle—regard the reality as not now 
realisable in any serious sense of the word. 
These are the people who think that the planning 
and development of all areas—National Park 
or not—can be safely left in the hands of the 
local authorities, armed with the powers given 
them by the Act of 1947. Subject to overhaul by 
a Minister, after a local enquiry if necessary, 
these authorities (it is said) should be left alone 
in National Park areas as elsewhere, to make the 
best use they can of the facilities granted them 
for joint planning. Others who have some over- 
riding ‘‘national’’ interest at heart can exercise 
their rights as citizens and make their opinions 
felt, as in the past, through the Press and public 
meetings. 
It is just such a policy of laisser-faire which 
the recommendations of the Hobhouse Com- 
mittee seek to avoid. It is the contention of the 
Committee and of those who have been engaged 
in working out an administrative framework 
within which a series of National Parks can be 
set up (and their characteristic values subse- 
quently conserved) that the designated areas 
should, from the beginning, be subject to a 
system of exclusive planning which is national, 
rather than local, in its basis. For this purpose 
it is considered necessary to have a central body 
of National Park Commissioners laying down 
policy for the parks as a whole, and to bring into 
existence separate local committees for indivi- 
dual parks which will be the planning authorities 
within the park areas. Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s 
Committee unanimously recommended that on 
the local “‘park’’ planning Committee there 
should be a 50 per cent. representation of the 
national interest, such representatives to be 
appointed by the National Park Commissioners, 
and that the chairman of the Park Committee 
should be appointed in the same way. What do 
the Government propose? No Minister has yet 
discussed this specific question, but there was 
no sign of any intention to set up a strong 
National Park Commission, or to give each 
park its independent planning authority, in the 
Home Secretary’s recent declaration that any 
legislation dealing with the subject ‘‘must keep 
in mind the provisions of the Town and Country 
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Planning Act, and the responsibilities and 
duties laid upon local planning authorities.” 

The implications are clearly the other way. 
Let us suppose then that nothing is done, that 
the planning of individual National Park areas 
is left to the planning authorities under the Act 
—there may in any area be three or four of 
them. The appointment of a National Com- 
mission will in that case presumably be shelved 
or a purely advisory body set up. What will be 
the situation by, say, 1951? All that is likely to 
come into existence in order to keep pace with 
the popular demand for open-air pursuits is some 
sort of organisation for ‘‘ managing’’ a number of 
park areas which are being steadily pared down 
and deprived of the assets and qualities for 
which they have been selected. The encroach- 
ments of Government departments will continue 
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THE SIGN 
INTER is leaving. 
I saw her fly 
From barred wings cleaving 
A leaden sky, 
Or did my fancy lie? 


Up from the furrowed earth I saw 
A charm of finches go 

In dipping flight across the ghost 
Of thin, half-melted snow, 

I heard their notes’ reveille fill 
The winds that bear the daffodil 
And wake the woods below! 


Winter is leaving. 
I saw her fly, 
Or did my fancy lie ? 
EILEEN A. SOPER. 
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as in the past, and the Requisitioned Land Act 
has now made it possible to defer until 1951 the 
settlement of many disputes which are of vital 
importance to individual National Park schemes 
outlined in the Hobhouse Report. Service 
claims already include 160,000 acres scheduled 
for specific parks. The local authorities in such 
areas as the Lake District, let us say, will go 
on judging developments proposed by Govern- 
ment departments or sponsored by themselves 
almost entirely on local considerations, as in the 
past. They may be entirely without the support 
for a more enlightened policy which the existence 
of a strong National Parks Commission would 
afford them. How much will be left for the 
public to enjoy by the time such a Commission 
is appointed and the Requisitioning of Land 
Act has expired ? 


FISHERIES RESEARCH 


% is refreshing to know that the Fisheries 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries has been carrying out research into 
the migration of salmon and sea-trout along the 
North East Coast. Last year 66 fish (a dis- 
appointing number) were caught and marked 
in the sea at Whitby. Of these, nine were recap- 
tured within two miles, two seventy miles 
farther north, while one sea-trout was taken up 
the Coquet and another in a tributary of the 
Tweed. This would indicate a migration north- 
ward along the coast. What is most interesting 
is the capture of one fish two months later at the 
position where it was originally marked. There 
had been two small spates during the inter- 
vening period which would have enabled it to 
ascend the river Esk if it had wanted to. This 
may be evidence that only when the urge to 
spawn and suitable conditions prevail will a 
salmon enter fresh water. The experiments are 
to be resumed at Whitby, and it is to be hoped 
that the Ministry will carry its investigations 
much further into the movements of salmon 
round our coasts with a view to re-establish- 
ing the once important salmon and sea-trout 
industry. 


THE WATER-BUS 


GREAT deal of water has fiowed under 
London Bridge—much of which has flowed 
back again, as he sometimes reminds us—since 
Sir Alan Herbert began agitating for water-buses 
on the Thames. The service to be operated from 
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June 1 between Putney and Tower Bridge by 
Mr. R. G. Odell, in co-operation with the Port 
of London Authority, can be warmly welcomed 
in principle. A cause has prevailed, a deficiency 
been made good, an historic tradition restored, 
Above all, a great step backward has been made 
towards that slowing down of the pace of life 
which has become so necessary to human happi- 
ness. It is this aspect of the service—its delight, 
beauty and leisureliness—rather than the “‘ fay- 
ourable comparison ”’ of its time-table with buses 
and tubes that its publicity should stress. [pn 
practice, the hour “‘or less’’ taken for the down- 
stream journey, not including the probabilit:: of 
considerable distances to be covered at each «1d, 
and the effect of the tides on the upstream rip, 
will no doubt make water-buses unattracti\ : to 
those for whom time is everything. Yet, «uch 
are the windings of old Thames that, even i: the 
dimension of time, the water-bus will have ca] 
advantages: Westminster to the Tow in 
12 minutes. comes near to outstrippiny the 
Underground, and certainly beats the av sage 
traffic-bound taxi. A long-term benefit con!. rred 
by the service will be to render Londoners «: are 
of the scenic architecture of their riverside. 


CHILDREN’S RULES FOR THE ROAD 


OST of us retain certain more or less 
valuable pieces of knowledge becau:. we 
learned them in youth by means of dog:crel 
verses. It might be the Kings of Israel and 
Judah set out in hexameters, beginning ; 2vo- 
boam, Nadab or Rehoboam, Abijah. It miglit be 
those nouns common to either sex such as 
avtifex and opifex. They have stayed witi us 
ever since, and now the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents hopes by the same 
means to make children recollect the duty of 
taking care in the street. For those between 
three and eight years old Miss Rose Fyleman 
has created a little girl and her faithful com- 
panion, a Teddy bear, and this is the kind of 
song they sing to one another on their walks 
abroad:— 
It’s got a funny name, 
It’s called ‘“‘The Highway Code,” 
Always stop and think a bit 
Before you cross the road. 
Teddy is sometimes naughty; he gets lost and 
is brought home by a policeman, but the little 
girl is always good and points the moral in 
jingling, easily remembered verse. Whether chil- 
dren will always remember to stop on the edge 
of the pavement and recite a piece of poetry 
remains to be seen, but the object is entirely to 
be commended. For children of riper years there 
is another booklet setting out their obligations 
in a sensible manner and in plain prose. Both of 
these works rub in their lessons with some 
agreeable pictures in bright colours, and every- 
one will wish Teddy luck in his mission. 


COINAGE PUZZLES 


OINS move in a mysterious way. Some- 
times there are plenty of them, and 
sometimes they go into retreat nobody knows 
where or why. It appears that in 1939 the 
raising of the duty on tobacco caused an acute 
craving for farthings, and the Mint produced 
10,000,000 of them within three weeks. Where 
are those farthings now? They must be very coy, 
for we never see them. The behaviour of silver 
is equally singular. At the present moment there 
is said to be an enormous demand for it which 
cannot be met, and again the reason is hard to 
explain. The public’s holding of it has increased 
by millions of pounds, but on est inventus. The 
scarcity, however, is undeniable, and the Mint 
is now working double shifts, with between 200 
and 300 more men engaged, to increase the out- 
put of what we still, for old acquaintance sake, 
call silver, though it is in fact cupro-nickel. he 
one coin which is apparently not demande« 1s 
the three-penny bit; there is no such thing 4s 
one dated 1946, since none was minted in t..at 
year. Many people will not be surprised at tis 
since they deem it a shoddy coin and a 
come-down. To be sure the dear little si! 
three-penny bit did lose itself at the bottom « 
waistcoat pocket, but on the other hand 
yellow monster feels like a shilling in the poc! 
and so is disappointing when it emerges. Th 
is much to be said for three honest coppc >. 


Seo a? 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES | 
By 
‘Yajor C. S. JARVIS [ | 


)NG the unusual features of the winter 
A that is now drawing to a close has been 
-» the almost complete absence of the flights 


of fi \fares and redwings which normally arrive 
in sland in some considerable numbers in 
th umn and stay with us until the following 
spr’. There have been no records, so far as I 
knc , of the redwing being seen in these parts 
at © time during the winter and, except for 


on xht I noticed in November, the fieldfares 
ha. ».een absent from their usual haunts. A pos- 


sib» explanation of this is that there was no 
win + feed of berries during 1947. In this corner 
of .outhern England, where the indigenous holly 
is © 2 of our commonest trees and the yew is by 
no ~eans rare, I did not notice a single tree 


bea*iig fruit. The local gypsies, who at Christ- 
ma: time turn an “honest’’ penny by raiding 
the holly trees in the New Forest, and also in 
the private grounds adjoining, must have 
experienced a bad year, but, judging by the 
number of resulting police cases, they com- 
pensited themselves by doing an active trade 
in Christmas trees lifted from Forestry plan- 


tations. 


* ok 
* 


Fic unusual phenomenon of last 
autumn, so far as the south of England is 
concerned, was that there were no acorns at all 
on the oak trees. There was not one single 
acorn on the odd dozen old oaks on my small 
piece of land, and these are normally the most 
prolific bearers of this indigestible fruit that the 
free-ranging pigs of the New Forest are sup- 
posed to appreciate so highly, theugh it is my 
personal experience that they much prefer savoy 
cabbages, broccoli and celery. On this occasion 
these autumn rangers were not in evidence in 
their search for “ pannage,’”’ which may have 
been due to the shortage of acorns and beech 
mast, but was more probably caused by the 
shortage of pork and bacon and the risks that 
a trespassing pig would run these hungry times. 
Personally I do not regret the failure of the 
acom crop, since in a good year acorns con- 
stitute a most untidy broom-proof nuisance on 
the drive leading to the house, and there is 
an oak growing over a corrugated-iron roof 
which provides a very good imitation of the 
hottest corner of the Battle of Alamein when- 
ever there is a stiff breeze in November. 

Despite the failure of acorns and beech 
mast in all the local woods, the pheasants this 
Season were in particularly fine and fat con- 
dition, and were almost worth the 25s. that 
the game dealers and poulterers were charging 
for them. There were, of course, others 
in the shops marked down as low as 2ls., and, 
though some of these represented bad shooting 
at too close a range, quite a number were the 
result of those spectacular high shots when a 
skilful gun kills his birds so efficiently that 
they one and all drop like stones and hit the 
ground with their breasts. 


* * 
* 


| gh Farming Notes in a recent number of 
Country Lire, Cincinnatus commented on 
the excellent keeping qualities of the apples of 
194 /, and, as one with some considerable 
experience of apples that never make the 
slig ‘est attempt to keep, I agree entirely. I 
im: ine that my part of England is notoriously 


un: uted for all varieties of tree fruit, since a 
~ y good crop occurs once in five or six years 
an. cven when the fruit is in excellent condition 


in “\e autumn, the Bramley’s Seedlings go 


ro. -a on their shelves in the store-room shortly 
a’ Christmas, the Newtown Wonders follow 
su. ‘n January, and it is only an old-fashioned 
vo cy, the Annie Elizabeth, that just manages 


AFTER THE 


to hold out until February. This year, instead 
of having thrown at least two-thirds of my store 
of cooking apples on to the compost heap in 
January as usual, I am in the unique position of 
possessing excellent specimens of all varieties at 
a period of the year when I usually have to look 
to the products of America and South Africa 
for my requirements. Although the drought and 
hot weather of the late summer and autumn of 
1947 may have had a most disastrous effect on 
the salmon and sea-trout fishing and resulted in 
a short potato crop, one realises that it had its 
compensations. If similar weather were a 
general feature, and it always had the same 
effect on the keeping qualities of our apples, we 
should not be so dependent on imports from 
California and elsewhere for our fruit require- 
ments in the spring. 


* * 
* 


N the evening of February 27, when I went 
down to feed my hens and also collect the 
day’s output of eggs, I found a new-laid egg 
lying right in the middle of the run where it 
might easily have been broken. I have known 
this happen before on rare occasions, and it has 
usually been due to a hen’s urgent need to lay an 
egg coinciding with my appearance with the 
food bucket. What is a poor bird to do under 
these very annoying circumstances? She knows 
quite well it is no use saying to a bosom friend, 
if there is such a thing in the hen world, “‘ Just 
keep my place in the food queue, dear, while I 
run off to the nest box,’’ and she therefore takes 
a chance and puts off the egg-laying nuisance 
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F. H. Crowe 
STORM 


until she has filled her crop. On this occasion, 
however, there seemed to be no excuse for the 
carelessly laid egg, but while I was pondering 
over the matter there was an ear-splitting 
crash overhead, a yellow streak some 500 feet 
up shot past like a very much greased flash of 
lightning, the assembled hens fluttered away to 
cover with squawks of terror, and in the middle 
of the run there lay another very new-laid egg. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that the 
course for the international 100 kilometre close 
circuit aeroplane speed test should pass immed- 
iately over my hen-house. I should say that it is 
quite possible that the corrugated-iron roof of the 
house serves as landmark to the pilot, who, 
having rounded the point on the aerodrome and 
realising he is on the last lap, really ‘“‘steps on 
the gas”’ to get the last ounce out of the engine 
in his effort to break the record. I ascertained 
from my newspaper the following morning that 
the record had been broken twice on that after- 
noon with 560 and 564 m.p.h., and it was 
extremely lucky that the two eggs laid by my 
hens when the Vickers-Supermarine Attacker 
roared overhead were not also broken. 

There is only one hen in the flock who 
served during the war, and she is kept on the 
strength and has not yet been demobilised solely 
because of her outstanding qualifications as a 
broody mother in charge of chicks. She no 
doubt remembers the days when upwards of 
thirty fighters would set forth every evening to 
escort our bombers to Germany, but, though 
sometimes they just skimmed over the tops of 
the trees in the vicinity of the poultry-run, a 
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whole squadron of them never made a noise to 
equal that of one jet-propelled aircraft. 


* * 
os 


CORRESPONDENT has raised the point 
whether it is generally known what year’s 
Derby it was that Frith painted in his famous 
Derby Day, and what was the name of the 
winning horse. The year, as he points out, was 
1857, and the winning horse was not a horse, 
but a mare, Blink Bonny, which was an ancestress 
of the famous Ben D’Or and Grand Parade, 
which even I remember, since I drew him in a 
sweep in 1919. An interesting point about the 
picture, as is proved by some old letters which 
my correspondent has sent me, is that the horses 
in the background were not painted by Frith, 
but were done for him by Herring. I have not 
been inside the National Gallery since 1939, and 
cannot remember if the Derby year is on the 
picture’s label or not. I ought to be able to 
recall this since I have spent quite an appre- 
ciable time looking at the innumerable interest- 
ing characters in the foreground, but in 
common with many other people, I have 
generally overlooked the details of the race in the 
background, which is only of subsidiary interest 
to the rest of the picture. 
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IMAGINE that the impressionists and mem- 

bers of some of the very modern schools of 
art regard Frith’s Derby Day as a deplorably 
Victorian picture, since, when one looks at it, 
everything is so true to life and the perspective 
so perfect that it is difficult to realise that one 
is standing in the National Gallery to-day and 
not on Epsom Downs nearly a hundred years 
ago. 

If a member of one of the more advanced 
schools of to-day painted the picture, I suppose 
the winning horse would have three legs only, 
his head, set on a giraffe’s neck, would protrude 
from his ribs, and the jockey would be seated 
on the tail and facing the wrong way. In the 
foreground there would be a woman, with one 
enormous eye and her bust between her shoul- 
ders, looking malevolently at a man with his 
mouth under his ear and suffering from advanced 
elephantiasis of the right foot. To most 
Country LIFE readers the picture would mean 
nothing at all, but the young artistic moderns 
with or without a beard would get the idea at 
a glance. They would understand that the 
woman had intended to have £5 each way on 
her fancy, but at the last moment had been 
persuaded by her male companion to put her 
money on something else. The picture would 
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represent the scene that occurs when the origina] 
and unbacked choice wins at 33-1. 
* * 
* 
N the revised edition of the various names for 
the ‘‘cad”’ pig of the litter which appeared 
in A Countryman’s Notes of December 26, 1947 
I gave the wee McGregor, which a Scottish 
correspondent had supplied. I have now heard 
from another reader the tale of how this name 
originated, and the story is worth repeating, 
About a hundred years ago there was a Scottish 
divine named McGregor who was minister of the 
Edinburgh parish known as The Iron, which 
in those days extended into the country. One 
day, when the Minister was visiting his parish. 
ioners, he called at a farm-house where he found 
the whole family out with the exception of a 
boy of six or seven years of age. The boy 
insisted on showing the minister all the stcck in 
the place, telling him the names of the vzrions 
animals, and when they came to the piz-sties 
there was among the litter a particularly di:ninu- 
tive and miserable piglet. 

‘That,’ said the small boy pointing ‘0 the 
“cad,” “‘is the one that we ca’ Wee McGreegor 
of the Iron,’”’ and Dr. McGregor, who wes less 
than 5 ft. in height, presumably realised the 
aptitude of the name. 


SEA-ROBBERS’ RETREAT 


Written and Illustrated by ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 


. EAR, O ye people! and listen, O ye 
H nations! The great MacNeil of Barra, 
having finished his meal, the princes 
of the earth may dine.’’ Such was the grandilo- 
quence with which the trumpeter of the MacNeil 
Chiefs is said to have delivered himself from the 
tower of Kismull Castle, their stronghold 
situated on an islet close to the shore at Castle- 
bay, in Barra, one of the loveliest and most 
fascinating of the Outer Hebrides. The MacNeils 
held that their ancient lineage (did they not 
claim to having had a boat of their own at the 
time of the Flood?), together with the power 
and prestige their piracies had brought them, 
justified official pronouncements of this kind. 
In olden times, Kismull’s great strength lay 
in its being accessible only by water, an advan- 
tage much appreciated by the MacNeils, who 
were accounted the ablest seamen, as well as the 
most notorious sea-robbers, of their day. Ata 
low ebb, the crag upon which the stronghold 
stands becomes visible on all sides, thus showing 
how closely its walls conform to the configura- 
tion of its rock foundation. At high water, 
however, the crag is so submerged as to allow 
most of the castle’s walls to rise above the 
tide to a height of about sixty feet. The only 
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point over which the sea does not break, even at 
high tide (except during storms, which are by 
no means infrequent in these parts) is on the 
south-west side. 

No one knows just when the MacNeils 
built the castle. Doubtless a less pretentious 
fortress occupied the site in Norse times before 
the erection of the stronghold, the ruins of 
which, to-day, are so picturesque and eloquent. 
More than two hundred years ago the people 
of Barra used to declare that Kismull was 
500 years old; a historian, who arrived at 
Castlebay toward the close of the 17th century, 
was informed that the castle was then occupied 
by the 34th lineal chief of the MacNeils of 
Barra—‘‘if the present genealogers can be 
credited,”’ he adds. 

There are numerous references, ancient and 
modern, to this Hebridean fort, and to the bay 
in which it stands. Writing of Castlebay early 
in the 16th century, George Buchanan, the 
celebrated Latinist and historian, informs us that 
“this bay hath ane island in it, and therein 
a strong fort or castle.”” Dean Monro, who 
toured the Western Isles roughly half a century 
later, tells us that at one end of the Isle of 
Barra ‘‘ther enters a salt-water loche, verey 


narrow in the entry. Into the middis of the 
saide loche ther is ane ile, upon a strengthey 
craige, called Kilcherin, pertaining to the 
MackNeill of Barray.”’ 

Toward the close of the following century, 
Martin Martin, in his invaluable Description of 
the Western Isles of Scotland, tells us much more 
about Kismull. Within the wall enclosing it, 
“there is an old tower and a hall, with other 
houses about it. There is a little magazine in 
the tower, to which no stranger hath access.” 
And then he proceeds to relate how the officer 
called the cockman refused to allow him to land 
and see the castle’s interior. At the top of such 
strongholds as Kismull, there was constantly 
a sentinel called the cockman, whose duty it was 
to challenge the approach of a stranger or sus- 
pected person. The part of Martin’s account 
dealing with the altercation that ensued between 
him and the cockman reads interestingly :— 

““T saw the officer called the Cockman, and 
an old cock he is; when I bid him ferry me over 
the water to the island, he told me that he was 
but an inferior officer, his business being to 
attend in the tower; but if (he says) the con- 
stable, who then stood on the wall, will give 
you access, I’ll ferry you over. I desired him 
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HEBRIDES. It was from Kismull that the MacNeils of Barra, famed in Celtic song and story, used to sail on their missions of piracy 
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7:E VILLAGE OF CASTLEBAY, WITH 


to procure me the constable’s permission, and 
I would reward him; but having waited some 
hour; for the constable’s answer, and not 
receiving any, I was obliged to return without 
seeiny this famous fort.” 

must be regretted that so keen an 
observer failed to gain admission to Kismull 
Castie, for the description he would have given 
of its interior economy would have been a valu- 
able one to-day. And we may well conjecture 
that this regret has been shared by not a few of 
the subsequent Chiefs of the MacNeils of Barra. 
Martin’s observations on the Western Isles have 
been relied upon by many a wanderer among 
them, and by many a stay-at-home, too. 
Even the burly Dr. Johnson, despite all his 
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self-assurance and his Scotophobic 
pretences, benefited by his perusal of 
them, when in 1773 he and his aide-de- 
camp toured the more accessible Isles. 

Kismull’s great strength in the 
olden time lay in its unfailing well, 
the position of which is still plainly 
discernible, although many years ago 
it was completely filled in with stones 
which the natives of Barra cast in 
in order to prevent the unwary from 
tumbling into it. 

Taking into consideration the 
sumptuous scale on which the MacNeils 
entertained, the importance to a castle 
like Kismull of a thoroughly reliable 
well could not be too greatly stressed. 
We have no reason for believing that 
the MacNeils‘drank much water when 
we know that, as the result of their 
prc-atory habits at sea, successive 
chicfs had no difficulty in keeping their 
win-cellars well stocked, But at least 
we may credit the MacNeils with 
ha ‘ag indulged occasionally in personal 
ab.:tions with fresh water; and there 
iS “ot the slightest doubt that, in the 
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KISMULL CASTLE ON THE LEFT AND BEN TANGAVAL IN THE BACKGROUND 


cooking of food at Kismull, well water 
was used in great quantities—the more especi- 
ally in the preparation of salten foods, which 
comprised the major portion of their diet in 
winter-time. The lack of a plentiful and reliable 
supply of fresh water within its own walls 
threatened the defensive possibilities of many 
a castle when under siege. An inadequate re- 
serve from an internal source invariably con- 
fronted the occupiers of fortresses built upon 
rock foundations, except where drilling revealed 
the existence of a spring. 

It is said that Kismull shared with Brochel 
Castle, in the Isle of Raasay, the enviable 
distinction of being able to accommodate all the 


inhabitants of the island to which it belonged. ° 


Tradition urges that 
more than once Kis- 
mull’s capacity was put 
to the test in this 
respect. On a notable 
occasion a neighbouring 
clan (or was it the sea- 
rievers from Lochlann, 
as some aver?) came to 
Barra and laid siege to 
Kismull Castle, wherein 
all the islanders had 
sought timely refuge. 
Imagining that the 
emergency rations of 
its defenders consisted 
solely of one dun cow, 
which was kept in the 
castle’s courtyard, the 
besiegers fancied that 
starvation was immi- 
nent, and_ therefore 
capitulation. Days of 


suspense followed upon one another, till even- 
tually the besieged slung the hide of a white 
cow over the crenellated parapet, that it 
might dry in the sun. Great, to be sure, was 
the chagrin of the besiegers when, on the 
morrow, they discovered that the place of the 
white hide had been taken by a black one. 
Thinking that the defenders must have had a 
herd of cattle at their disposal, and being aware 
that Kismull contained a well of great repute, 
they decided to raise the siege and to return 
to their homes. But the fact of the matter was 
that the besieged possessed only one hide. This 
they dyed different colours, so as to make 
believe that, on the contrary, their com- 
missariat was far from exhausted. 

In addition to the constable and the cock- 
man, whom I have mentioned, Kismull had 
its men-at-arms; and men of might and valour 
they were ! The young men composing MacNeil’s 
bodyguard were trained in swordsmanship, 
wrestling, swimming, dancing, jumping and 
archery. Furthermore, they were proficient 
seamen, and could man a galley at a moment’s 
notice. This was often necessary when there was 
sighted upon the sea a vessel which these pirates 
thought worthy of their attentions. 

Within the castle, moreover, was a resolute 
armour-bearer, who waited upon the chief, 
and who, in virtue of his office, was assigned a 
double portion of meat at every meal. Then it 
also had its piper, its fool, its marshal, its bard 
or bardess, and its harper. 

Here’s ved wine and feast for heroes, 

And harping too: 

So runs a passage in Kisimul’s Gailey, 
that famous song of the Hebrides that one hears 
so often. 

Local legend has it that the MacNeil 


THE SEA-ROBBERS’ RETREAT SEEN FROM THE SLOPES OF HEAVAL, WITH THE 
VILLAGE OF CASTLEBAY IN THE FOREGROUND 
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THESE COTTAGES AT ERSARY ARE TYPICAL OF THOSE ON THE ISLAND 
OF BARRA 


Chiefs confined their prisoners in the bottle- 
dungeon at the base of the tower, into which 
they were lowered by means of a rope specially 
reserved for the purpose. To-day the only 
feasible ingress to the tower is attained by 
scrambling up the face of the somewhat dilapi- 
dated wall, and then through what appears to 
have been a window on the first landing. The 
ordeal is one that only the most nimble-footed 
adult would be safe in risking. None but a small, 
barefooted boy can perform this feat with any 
real element of safety. 

The Castlebay boys are continually rowing 
over the Kismull, and climbing up to the old 
ramparts; and in places one may discover the 
tiny recesses in the walls into which they place 
their toes when scaling the battlements. I can 
vouch from personal experience that the ascent to 
the tower, even under such limited circumstances, 
is much less perilous than the descent to the 
courtyard below. To enter this tower without 
the assistance of a ladder is an achievement 
entailing no small risk, and demanding a no 
uncertain degree of self-confidence. 

One receives from the top of the tower some 
idea of how imposing a structure Kismull must 
have been when the dauntless MacNeils of Barra 
occupied it, and held high carnival there on the 
strength of their plunderings at sea. Small won- 
der the cockman felt the importance of his 
position when he declined to admit Martin 
Martin! And one can imagine the pleasure the 
chief of such a clan must have derived from 
sending the herald up to the top of the tower 
to announce, in the Gaelic, to his clansfolk 
gathered by the shore at Castlebay, so close at 
hand, that he had dined and wined. 

Both history and tradition assert that from 
the battlements of the castle, and through a 
perforated stone, the cockman used to drop 
large stones on the head of anyone attempting 
to surprise the garrison. When in Castlebay a 
few years ago, I was assured by the natives that 
such stones were attached to ropes, so that, 
when they had performed their task, they might 
be drawn up to the parapet and used again when 
occasion arose. 

In the rock opposite the south wall of the 
castle, and sheltered from the waves by a sea- 
wall, which acted as a miniature breakwater, 
is still to be seen the narrow creek in which 
Kismull’s Galley was berthed when it returned 
to Barra from its piratical cruises in Hebridean 
and Irish waters. This, of course, is the galley 
of the well-known song which the late Marjory 
Kennedy-Fraser included in the first volume 
of her monumental work, The Songs of the 
Hebrides. 


Now at last, ’gainst wind and tide, 
They’ve brought her to, 
’"Neath Kishmul’s_ walls, 
ancient glory, 
O-ee-0-u-o, fal-lil-o. 


Kishmul, our 


Most famous of the pirates associated with 


Kismull Castle was Roderic the Turbulent, 
who is believed to have been the 35th Chief of 
the MacNeils of Barra. Now, if Roderic had 
confined his high-seas robberies to French and 
Spanish ships, all might have gone well with 
him for long enough. However, not content with 
spoil from foreign vessels, he began a campaign 
in Irish waters, where many an English ship 
fell a prey to the plundering propensities of the 
wild seamen who manned his galleys. It was 
said that, from floor to ceiling, Kismull’s cellars 
were stored with the richest wines of the 
Mediterranean, and that 

In his stables were three pairs 

Of black steeds with golden shoes 

Made from Oriental wares, 

Captured on some rieving cruise. 

So greatly to be feared at this time were 
the pirates of Barra that skippers dared not sail 
their ships within many leagues of Castlebay. 

So persistent were the piracies committed 
by the MacNeils of Barra on ships belonging to 
the subjects of Queen Elizabeth that in the end 
Her Majesty was driven to complain to King 
James VI of Scotland. James forthwith 
resolved to bring Roderic the Turbulent to 
account. To Roderic MacKenzie of Kintail he 
entrusted the task of apprehending him. 
MacKenzie, an astute and wily fellow, sailed for 
Barra aboard a small barque manned by a few 
well-armed partisans. When she _ reached 
Castlebay, she dropped anchor in the shadow 
of Kismull Castle. Kindly enquiries for the 
Chief of the MacNeils had the desired effect when 
the cockman on sentry-go at the time of the 
barque’s arrival was directed to conduct its 


skipper into the presence of Roderic MacNejj 
who felt flattered that the skipper of an unknown 
vessel calling at his island should exhibit so 
amicable a disposition toward him, Having 
showered upon his host all manner of compli- 
ments, and deceived him into believing that 
he had come from Norway and was bound for 
Ireland, MacKenzie proceeded to tell a long tale 
of how, during his voyage southward, he had 
fallen in with a French ship, from which he had 
purchased some very choice wines. To his 
request that MacNeil should now do him the 
honour of inspecting the barque, and of tas*; 
some of her wines, the unsuspecting Chi: 
Barra acceded. But no sooner was he ab 
MacKenzie’s vessel than the hatches were ci: se 
upon him. ‘‘ Where’s my skean-dhu? ”’ he c 
“Treacherous and vile are ye! ”’ 

Before many minutes had elapsed, the 
vessel had raised anchor, and was sailing a: ay 
from Barra. And the cockle-gatherers anc the 
whelk-gatherers of that lovely and rom: stic 
Isle assembled by the shore, and wept and w-iled 
because their daring Chief had been s*>len 
from them by a piece of mean trickery. Ev »atu- 
ally, the barque reached Glasgow, where‘rom 
Roderic the Turbulent was escorted, post-h:ste, 
to Edinburgh, where King James and his Court 
were agreeably surprised on finding before them 
not a mean and despicable fellow, but a tall, 
long-bearded, stately chief, well-favoured, and 
challenging some degree of respect and consider- 
ation. 

As this daring sea-robber understood not a 
word of English, MacKenzie of Kintail was asked 
to enquire of him, in the Gaelic, what excuse he 
had for having perpetrated on the law-abiding 
subjects of Queen Elizabeth these dastardly 
““pyracies and robbrys.”’ Roderic the Turbulent 
readily answered that he had no other means of 
showing his contempt for the woman who, in 
cold blood, had been responsible for sending 
to her fate, at Fotheringay, King James’s own 
mother, Mary of Scotland. 

The King was dumbfounded when Mac- 
Kenzie translated into English what the Chief 
of Barra had said. ‘‘ The devil take the carle! ’”’ he 
exclaimed, turning to MacKenzie. ‘“‘Take him 
with you again, and dispose of him and his 
fortunes as you please.” 

This MacKenzie did. He allowed MacNeil 
to return to Kismull Castle; but thereafter he had 
to understand that he held his estates from 
MacKenzie as his superior, and for an annual 
payment of forty pounds. Further this famous 
pirate bound and obliged himself to furnish a 
hawk when required, and to render physical 
assistance to MacKenzie, should any extra- 
ordinary circumstance arise. 

Despite his rebellious career in and around 
Barra, and his trials and adventures furth of his 
native Isle, Roderic the Turbulent appears to 
have enjoyed considerable longevity. According 
to a contemporary account, he himself at one 
time declared that he was ‘‘sex or sevin score of 
yeares.”’ 


FROM THE NEIGHBOURING ISLAND OF VATERSAY 
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RESTORING NEGLECTED LAWNS 


By I. G. 


@MARKABLY few people were able to 
R maintain their lawns and tennis courts 
luring the war years. Many lawns and 

court: disappeared completely in the interests 


of ve ctable production, others were given over 
to gr cing by poultry, others again lay unused 
and -otended owing to lack of labour and 
facil’ «s for upkeep. Consequently, many 
entir: 7 new lawns have recently been made, 
eithe »y seeding or turfing. 

ie most difficult problem, however, still 
reme 13: what to do with lawns which have 
becc. <coarse-textured, weedy and rough owing 
tol neglect or misuse. Can these be improved 
wit]  t starting afresh and, if so, is the treat- 


mei. :pen to people with ordinary facilities, and 

are re reasonable chances of success ? 
ortunately, encouraging answers can now 

be ‘ven to these questions, for rapid strides 


hav. been made in turf techniqué during recent 
ye We now know how to eradicate the most 
per ‘cious weeds of turf without harming the 


gra_. which fertilisers best stimulate real density 
of ‘s growth, and how fine grasses can be estab- 
lish | on lawns and courts rendered coarse by 
neg <t. To do all these things, in all parts of 
the country, is now possible if the work of 
restoration is planned in accordance with 
modern practice and technique. This implies a 
serics of operations carried out faithfully, in the 
correct sequence, and at the right time. The 
unsatisfactory results which many experience in 
attempting lawn improvement could be avoided 
in the majority of instances, if this time factor 
were more fully appreciated. Fertiliser treat- 
ment of turf and the sowing of grass seeds 
are operations so intimately linked with 
seasonal factors that their adoption can yield 
resuits only if they are undertaken at the 
appropriate time of year. 

Assuming that the neglected lawn or tennis 
court has already been mown, invariably the 
first requirement is to promote health and 
vigour in the turf. This step should be taken in 
preference to weed eradication, which, while it 
calls strongly for early attention, should be 
deferred until the grass has regained its ability 
to grow vigorously and spread rapidly. Thus, 
when in due course the weeds disappear, their 
place may quickly be taken by the grass, so as 
to leave the minimum of bare, thin patches. 

With this end in view, a fertiliser dressing 
should be applied in early spring; in fact, it may 
be applied with advantage towards the end of 
February or the beginning of March, weather 
permitting. Watch for the first signs of awaken- 
ing growth on your lawn, indicated by a deepen- 
ing of its colour, and then broadcast a reliable, 
general purpose turf fertiliser having an analysis 
of approximately 4 per cent. nitrogen and 8 per 





L’\VN RAKE THAT CAN BE CLEARED OF CLOGGING 
LEAVES AND GRASS WITHOUT STOPPING 
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cent. phosphoric acid. Such fertilisers are 
obtainable on the market in the form of a dry, 
friable powder which can be distributed readily 
by hand at about 3 oz. per square yard. It is 
important to spread the dressing evenly, and 
it is not necessary to water it into the turf after 
application. 

A fertiliser of the type mentioned serves a 
dual purpose: its application will, in the first 
place, help enormously to improve the grass 
which already exists, and it can also act as a 
pre-treatment for the seed shortly to be sown. 
The over-sowing of established turf with selected 
grass seed is a splendid method of improving 
quickly poor, backward lawns. To ensure the 
rapid growth of the seedlings some fertiliser 
assistance at sowing time is vitally important. 

After application of the fertiliser dressing 
but before seeding, the lawn must be prepared 
to receive the seed, since it is a waste of both 
time and money to sow the small seeds of 
expensive lawn grasses on the turf as it exists. 
The surface must be thoroughly punctured to 
permit anchorage of the seedlings and adequate 
intermixing of the new grass with the old. This 
is best effected by spiking the turf at close inter- 
vals with either a straight-pronged garden fork 
or a spiked turf-beater. Both should be 
operated straight up and down, the object being 
to make as many holes as possible to a depth of 
about one inch. The spiked turf-beater facili- 
tates this work considerably as it consists of 
a steel sole plate studded with spikes an inch 
or more long and fitted with a long handle. 

Raking, as a method of preparing the lawn 
for over-sowing, is not recommended unless 
there are numerous areas completely devoid of 
grass. 

It is advisable to sow the seed fairly thickly 
since seedling mortality is bound to be rather 
high. In estimating the amount of seed neces- 
sary it is best to allow at least 1 oz. per square 
yard—more if the turf is extremely thin and 
open at the base. If some finely screened soil 
or compost can be mixed with the seed before 
sowing or distributed as a thin covering after 
sowing, it will help to hold both plant food and 
moisture near the developing seedlings and in 
this way ensure a satisfactory result. To com- 
plete the renovation, light rolling when the 
surface is dry is recommended. 

A point worth remembering is not to mow 
too closely for several weeks after renovating 
with seed. Leave a fairly tall growth of grass 
to protect the young seedlings until they are able 
to withstand closer cutting. This advice should 
not be taken to mean that mowing may be 
neglected; it is essential to mow regularly 
but with the machine set high at this stage 
so as to “top”’ the grass. Regarding the seeds 
to sow, always select a 
first-rate lawn mixture 
even if the existing turf 
is not of the finest. In- 
crease the proportion of 
fine grass in your lawn 
and you take the first 
important step to a bet- 
ter lawn. The following 
seeds mixture, or one re- 
sembling it closely is re- 
commended : Chewing’s 
Fescue, 50 per cent.; 
New Zealand Browntop, 
30 per cent.; Pedigree 
Red Fescue S.59, 15 per 
cent.; Rough-stalked 
Meadow Grass, 5 per 
cent. To restore, com- 
pletely, lawns which 
have been long neglect- 
ed, will almost certainly 
mean attention to three 
other matters: rectify- 
ing the rough surface, 
and eradicating worms 
and weeds. 


Improving the sur- 
face of the lawn not only 





A USEFUL IMPLEMENT FOR SPRING 

SPIKING THAT DOES NOT TEND TO 

LEVER UP THE TURF AND SO BREAK 
FRESHLY MADE ROOTS 


results in a far better appearance but also 
enables the mowing machine to do a better job. 
If there are inequalities in the surface, the 
mower will leave a rank growth in the depres- 
sions and tend to ‘‘skin” the ridges or high 
ground. Very pronounced humps and hollows 
should be overcome by lifting the turf on the 
areas concerned and either removing the excess 
soil on ridges or filling in with more in the 
depressions before relaying the turf. This work 
is not difficult and can be done by anyone pre- 
pared to do a neat, careful job. It will usually 
be found, however, that there are a great number 
of very small hollows or irregularities in the turf 
and most people try to rectify this trouble by 
heavy rolling. But this is most unwise: rolling 
compacts the soil except on very light soil forma- 
tions and the consolidation set up prevents a 
healthy growth of grass. There is alsoa lack in 
such turf of the “give” that is so pleasant a 
feature of really good lawns. 

By far the best way to true-up the surface 
is to top-dress with screened soil or sharp sand. 
The latter should be free from small stones, and 
application at 3 or 4 lb. per sq. yd. in spring and 
autumn is advised. Work it down to the base 
of the grass with the back of a rake. Sand 
dressings such as this will improve the lawn 
greatly if persevered with for a season or two. 

Worms are easily disposed of : apply worm- 
killing powder (to be had at any horticultural 
stores) during mild, muggy weather in either 
spring or autumn. Use plenty of water to wash 
in the material and brush up the worms brought 
to the surface. Worms cause a soft, muddy 
lawn, and their casts generally harbour weed 
seeds. 

The eradication of weeds in lawns is no 
longer a difficult job, thanks to the scientist. 
Obtain what is known as a selective weed- 
killer, containing one of the newly discovered 
hormones, and get rid of plantains, dandelions, 
buttercup and a host of other very bad lawn 
weeds without harming the grass in the 
slightest. Use as directed but always remem- 
ber to apply these products during warm, dry 
weather. Within a few weeks;of application, 
the weeds will have gone for gdod. If the turf 
has been helped to flourish by application of 
fertiliser before the weed-killing treatment, the 
bare patches which are bound to occur when the 
weeds are eradicated will quickly fill in with 
grass. 
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OLD ENGLISH PICTURE TRAYS—I 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


picture trays placed upright on mahogany 

side-tables contributed a delightful radi- 
ance to Georgian and early Victorian homes. 
Their lacquer grounds of black and gold, of 
glowing vermilion, of rich green or pale yellow, 
were decorated with paintings of considerable 
merit by clever artists and artisan copyists. 

Early Georgian tea-trays, known as “‘ hand 
tea tables’’ during the spacious days of the tea 
equipage, were decorated by industrial processes 
in imitation of the fashionable colourful lacquer 
work from the East. This art, known as japan- 
ning, was defined by 18th-century technical 
writers as ‘‘ the covering of wood or metal bodies 
by grounds of opaque colour in varnish, which 
when dried may afterwards be decorated with 
painted ornament, in gold and colours, or left 
plain.” 

Picture trays were made either of metal or 
of papier maché. Contemporary observers pre- 
ferred the latter as being lighter in weight and 
possessing a surface of greater brilliancy. A 
distinction was made between tea-trays and 
waiters until about 1820, waiters being almost 
flat salvers upon which refreshments, glasses 
and wine, letters and so on were handed by 
servants. Tea-trays were expansive articles 
with deep rims, defined by Sheraton as “‘ boards 
with rims around them on which to place the 
tea equipage.”’ 

Japanned iron trays, raised by hand, were 
made by John Baskerville, of Birmingham, from 
about 1748, and his productions had a wide 
Continental vogue. Their colourful backgrounds 
were enlivened with simple designs in two or 
three colours of gold leaf. Trays japanned to 
simulate tortoiseshell were made by the thou- 
sand, and those of finer quality sometimes dis- 
played a centrally placed painting in oils. 

Baskerville’s success in mass production 
urged a foreman named Jones to leave Ponty- 
pool, where japanned trays had been made on 
a small scale from about 1730, and join two 
businessmen: named Badger and Taylor in the 
manufacture of japanned tea-trays. The old 
Elizabethan mansion of the Leveson-Gower 
family in the centre of Wolverhampton was 
converted into a factory during 1770 and a ware 
superficially resembling that of Pontypool was 
produced. From this venture sprang the exten- 
sive South Staffordshire japanning industry. By 
1818 there were thirty manufacturers of “‘ Fancy 
Pontypool goods”’ in Birmingham, twenty in 
Wolverhampton and fifteen in Bilston. 


LD: bouquets of fresh flowers, colourful 


1—AN 18th-CENTURY RECTANGULAR TRAY BY HENRY CLAY, WITH HAND 
HOLES AND DECORATED WITH AN ALL-OVER SPORTING SCENE IN THE MANNER 
OF MORLAND. In the collection of Mr. A. E. Bastien 


marked the finer trays lay in the numerous 
coatings of japan used to build the background. 
Each application was followed by stoving in 
a closed iron cupboard-shaped oven at a tem- 
perature of 280 deg. F. This produced a firmly 
fused surface, extremely hard and never crack- 
ing or peeling as did many Victorian examples, 
stoved but two or three times. The exquisite 
lustre, silky smooth to the touch, peculiar to 
the metal trays of Pontypool was acquired by 
stoving 12 to 16 times; a single firing might 
sometimes be continued for three weeks. 

The japanned ground was enlivened with 
colourful pictorial or geometric decoration hand- 
applied in gold or oils and slowly dried by low- 
temperature stoving. The tray was then 
varnished and finally stoved at a temperature 
of 120 to 150 deg. F. Continued rubbing by 
women and children with bare hands dipped 


varnish that exquisite gloss which has not been 
reproduced. 

Varnishing the tray preserved its colour work 
from the ravages of wear, and disfigurement by 
scalding liquids. This necessitated a glaze both 
durable and transparent, if the glow of the 
colours beneath was not to be impaired. Fat 
varnishes were discovered to possess these quali- 
ties. The standard formula required two parts 
copal, one part linseed oil, two parts essence of 
turpentine, but the proportions were adjusted 
to suit individual needs. The varnish was 
applied with a large flat brush skilfully manipu- 
lated with a single backward and forward 
motion. This produced an absolutely smooth 
surface: undulations and ridges, caused by 
varnish incompetently applied, prevented the 
uniform reflection of light over the picture. 

Papier maché capable of withstanding the 
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The secret of the surface brilliance that from time to time in cold water, gave to the japanner’s stove was invented in 1772 by Henry 
Clay, a pupil of Baskerville. Clay’s early style 
of tray, made at Birmingham, consisted of a flat papier 
maché panel to which was screwed a plain rim made from 
a wide strip of the same material bent at right angles. 
Known as straight-edged paper trays, they were 
japanned and decorated in the style of contemporary iron 
trays. Two-part papier maché trays were made as late as 
1810, although by 1790 Clay was manufacturing circular 
and oblong one-piece trays with turn-up rims. These were 
made by folding the paper edges over an iron core during 
the building of the panel from thick sheets of paper. — 

Clay, in 1802, sold his Birmingham factory, at which 
he had amassed a large fortune, to Small & Son, Guest, 
Chipping and Bill. Little is known of their activities, 
but in 1816 the firm was acquired by Aaron Jennens 
and John Bettridge, who, during the next half century, 
decorated some handsome papier maché trays. During 
the early 1790s Clay himself had opened a London branch 
at King Street, Covent Garden, where he specialised in 
decorating magnificent trays and other goods for the 
aristocracy (Fig. 1). The majority of them were painted 
to his commission by some of the finest artists of the cay. 

Until 1810 backgrounds of papier maché trays were 
usually plain black, lacking the high lustre of later yesrs. 
They were known as paper trays until 1832; the name 
papier maché was then adopted by Jennens and Bettridge 
as a distinguishing trade term, but quickly assimilated by 
their competitors. 

The early japanned trays were square or oblo*g, 
their corners at first folded and riveted; later they w<re 
cut and brazed. By the middle of the 18th century 
circular trays had become fashionable, being hammered 
up from thinly rolled iron plates, tinned at Pontypol, 
plain at Birmingham. Early Pontypool trays had rather 





2.—DASH, HECTOR AND NERO, THREE OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOGS, | 
PAINTED IN OILS ON A GOTHIC-SHAPED TRAY. 1845-1850 
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deep galleries slightly flaring and perforated in die- 
punched patterns. These were eventually superseded 
by solid rims enlivened with lines of gold leaf. A circular 
tray as much as three feet in diameter constituted a 
colourful background to the imposing tea equipage with 
its accompanying urn. In both circular and oblong 
trays arrow handle holes might be cut. Oval trays with 
plain turn-up rims appeared in about 1800 and five years 
after came scalloped and gadrooned rims. These trays 
were later sold in sets of three, four or six different sizes 
with :aatching decorations. Sets were seldom made 
ter | 325. 
1. In the reign of George IV (1820-1830) several 
standad tray shapes were evolved. “Sandwich”’ trays 
were “traight-sided, their tops almost vertical, and 
the rias flattened horizontally. This flattened portion 
varie’ in width from one-quarter to three-quarters of the 
uprig!. gallery. Oval trays with plainly curved turned- 
over . as were known as “kidney-shape”’ in Pontypool 
and \ olverhampton, and ‘‘ Windsor” in Birmingham. 
ys having gadrooned edges and the galleries 
form: . by these turned-up rims hollowed concavely were 
listed 2s ‘‘Gothic’’ because their outlines resembled 
a ser s of Gothic arches (Fig. 2). ‘“‘Sandwich Gothic”’ 
travs were similar in outline with the addition of 
flatte ed rim-edges. The tray with a single, shallowly 
curve: Gothic gadroon along each side was termed 
“Kir. Gothic’’; the ‘‘Queen Gothic’’ was more boldly 
curv’. Round trays with rims composed of numerous 
smai! -emi-circles were known as “ Victorian’’ and made 
by \valton, of Wolverhampton, from 1845. A _ later 
Walton pattern was the four-lobed tray, each lobe being 
an exact semi-circle. 
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‘ray rims until 1830 were generally enlivened with 
filigree tracery in gold, taking the form of small rose leaves, 


branches of witches’ broom, swags of vine leaves 
with pendent grapes, trails of weeping willow, 
and entwined motifs of a similar nature. The 
decorators responsible for this work designed the 
details while actually applying the gold. 

his style of rim decoration was succeeded 
by the geometrical productions of the liner or 
filleter, whose complicated designs, consisting 
chiefly of cleverly arranged circles, could be 
more quickly applied. Filleting was executed 
at extraordinary speed, but required a steady 
hand and knack resulting from long practice. 
George Sadler, for many years with Walton 
and later at Loveridge’s, could take a 20-inch 
oval tray in his left hand and, with one sweep 
of the brush in his right hand, make a completely 
finished line of undeviating width around the 
tray border. 

Brown’s border was invented about 1848 
and immediately became a best seller. This 
decoration, carried out in bronzes and all 
available colours, was well filled with formalised 
flowers and usually included convolvulus leaves 
in silvery brown. Borders containing sprigs of 
heather in their design belong to the 1850s. 

From about 1820 until 1845 the tray rim 
and panel margins might be decorated with 
a single design covering both and leaving the 
centre plain. 

Trays varied from 12 inches 
to 31 inches in diameter or width, 
and each maker catalogued some 
2,000 patterns and sizes, if rim 
variations are taken into account. 
Gaudy colours were preferred in 
South America, Russia and Nor- 
way; bird decorations fascinated 
both Spaniards and Portuguese; 
and coffee berries surrounding a 
shield hadalong vogue in Braziland 
other South American countries. 

Picture trays were seldom 
marked by the maker, although 
some of the finest papier maché 
exainples might be impressed 
benecth with the maker’s name. 
The words “Clay and Co.” may 
occasionally be found beneath an 
I8th-century tray. Jennens and 
Bettridge, who continued in 
busi -ess until 1861, stamped some 
early trays with their name, to 
whi the word “ Birmingham” 
mig i be added. More frequently, 
ho\ -ver, and from about 1842, 
the same was accompanied by 

. .donand Birmingham. ’’After 
18°. a crown together with the 
lee: 1.1 “Makers to the Queen” was 
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sometimes impressed beneath the name. Jennens 
and Bettridge, like most other makers, some- 
times stamped their trays with the diamond- 
shaped _ registration mark after 1842. The 
letters and figures found in the four corners of 
these marks give the exact date of registration 
and may be deciphered by referring to the chart 
printed in Country LiFe of December 12, 1947. 

Frederick Walton and Company, Old Hall 
Works, Wolverhampton, employing 600 people 
working almost exclusively on trays, sometimes 
marked their ware “Walton & Co.” It was 
here that George Wallis (1811-1891), artist 
commissioner of the Great Exhibition and first 
Keeper of the South Kensington Museum, 
painted picture trays from 1827 to 1832 before 
leaving for Manchester, where he continued his 
art studies for five years. Wallis has recorded 
that the finest trays were Wolverhampton and 
not Birmingham productions, as is so often 
asserted. He has also noted that a great revival 
in picture trays began in 1837, when pearl 
decoration on papier maché was declining in 
favour. He refers to decorations on Bilston 


trays as being rather tawdry. 

Other notable firms responsible for fine 
picture trays include Alderman and Illidge 
(Fig. 3); 


Loveridge and Shoolbred; Deans 





— = 


4.—A TRAY DECORATED WITH MOTHS, BUTTERFLIES AND 
FLOWERS IN GOLD ON BLACK GROUND. MADE BY LOVERIDGE 
AND SHOOLBRED ABOUT 1825. 


3.—A HUNTSMAN’S TRAY, PROBABLY 
ALDERMAN AND ILLIDGE SERIES. 


In the Wolverhampton Art Gallery 


A LATE EXAMPLE OF THE 
In the collection of Mr. A. E. Bastien 


Deans and Benson; Halbeard and Wellings; 
Edward Perry; and Henry Fearncombe, who 
decorated blanks obtained from various sources. 
Spiers and Son, of Oxford, bought papier maché 
blanks from Alsager and Neville; of Birmingham, 
and employed excellent artists to decorate them 
with local scenes commissioned by _ under- 
graduates, usually paintings of college exteriors 
and interiors. These are sometimes engraved on the 
back with the name Spiers and Son, Oxford. 

Decorations on picture trays are often 
a trifle guileless: strutting peacocks among 
giant convolvulus; swans floating on a miniature 
lake and looking as big as the little thatched roof 
behind them; and weird flowers that have never 
vet existed. 

Designs until about 1825 comprised chiefly 
strangely proportioned fruits and flowers, with 
butterflies hovering near (Fig. 4). Birds of 
crude colour and outline might disport them- 
selves with dangerous abandon on fountain 
edges and waterfalls in these early productions. 
Contemporary were pictorial subjects such as 
hunting scenes, landscapes, historical paintings, 
which might be the commissioned work of 
established artists. In general, however, the 
range of theme was that which found favour 
with engravers of the period. The early tray 
painters, employed exclusively by 
the japanners and working a 12- 
hour day, made up their own de- 
signs but copied the style and 
manner of contemporary artists. 

Flower painting was fashion- 
able on picture trays from about 
1780, when centres were decorated 
with flowers and foliage in dull 
bronze shades. Between 1800 and 
1820 there was a vogue for huge, 
vividly coloured mop-like flowers 
resembling chrysanthemums, 
covering the entire surface of the 
tray, including the rims. Stalks 
were added in gold and leaves in 
varying shades of yellow until 
about 1815, when a greenish-hued 
yellow bronze began to be used. 
Some very fine conventional 
flower-painting came from the 
japanners at this time, boldly 
depicted but only’ vaguely 
attempting to resemble any 
special flower or foliage. During 
the 1820s, when bronzing was in 
high favour, flower painting was 
abandoned as failing to harmonise 
with the new style of decoration. 

(To be coneluded) 
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POLESDEN LACEY, SURREY-—II 


A PROPERTY OF THE et ee 
NATIONAL TRUST eS 


By ROBIN FEDDEN 


The interior, remodelled for the Hon. Mrs. 

Ronald Greville, perfectly represents the sump- 

tuous and eclectic taste of the Edwardians, but 

comprises also an important collection of 

paintings and other works of art, now regularly 
accessible to the public 


r AXHE HONOURABLE MRS. RONALD 
GREVILLE left Polesden Lacey—the 
estate, with the house and all its 

contents—to the National Trust on her death 

in 1942. The bequest was in itself more than 
generous, but the position of the property 
gave it an added and extrinsic importance. 

Polesden Lacey’s thousand acres run with 

both Ranmore Common and the unspoilt 

woods of Lord Ashcombe’s estate, while a 

couple of miles to the east lies the protected 

area of Box Hill, another National Trust 
property. Thus on the very skirts of the 
southward sprawl] of London, within walking 
distance of the regimented villas of suburbia, 
there remains a large enclave of green—wood- 
land, pasture, and the cropped turf of the 
North Downs. 


THE ENTRANCE FRONT AS REMODELLED IN 
1906 





Though Polesden Lacey has a long history, 
the existing house, as already described, dates from 
the Regency Period, with important modifica- 
tions introduced in the early years of this century 
by Mrs. Greville. Built round a central courtyard, 
it is an agreeable rather than an imposing structure. 
The main apartments open on one side into the gar- 
den, and on the other into a wide passage. From 
the latter there is access through long French win- 
dows into the central courtyard, which is laid out as 
a green lawn. The interior of the house in its atmos- 
phere and furnishings reflects the personality of Mrs. 
Greville, its last private owner. It is, in fact, as a 
splendid Edwardian interior, faithfully reproducing 
the sumptuous taste of the period—a period reced- 
ing from us at more than the normal speed of time 
—that Polesden Lacey to-day has a special interest. 
This interest is likely to increase rapidly as the vears 
go by, for Mrs. Greville left to the National Trust 
not only her collection of works of art, but the 
thousand and one unconsidered objects, from waste- 
paper baskets to pen-wipers, that precisely retain an 
atmosphere and which, at a later date, can rarely 
be reassembled with any success even by the labours | 
of the antiquarian and collector. | 

The eclecticism so characteristic of the Edward- | 
ian period is ubiquitous at Polesden Lacey. In the | 
gilded drawing-room, Italian panelling, French mar- | 
quetry furniture and Chinese porcelain come together 
out of time and space to achieve, mysteriously 
enough, something inescapably Edwardian. The note 
is struck again and again. Elements as disparate as 
Japanese insect cages, Indian carpets, and pseudo- 
Jacobean plaster work, when in juxtaposition, recall 
with immediacy—though the visitor will often be at 
a loss to understand why or how—the age of the 
motoring veil and the halcyon days at the end of 
the long European peace. The elaborate si!ver 
photograph frames, the vast mandarin jars of Ch'ie 
Lung porcelain, the carpets thick and resilient 
moss, the jade and bronzes, the ever strange look 
Louis XVI accommodating itself to an Eng’'s 
country house, the innumerable bell-pushes « 
bedded in the panelling, and, predominantly, 
general air of cushioned comfort achieved by 
wealthy after a century of undisturbed indust: < 
hegemony—all these form part of a definite pei 
THE HALL. The woodwork was the altar-piece of Wren’s church of St. whole, and speak clearly of the tastes of those ye?" 

Matthew, Friday Street, E.C. immediately preceding 1914. 
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THREE FAMOUS RAEBURN PORTRAITS IN THE DINING-ROOM 

















THE GOLD DRAWING-ROOM: ITALIAN PANELLING, FRENCH FURNITURE, CHINESE PORCELAIN 
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BPs ge There is, however, much more to the house than 

Jw ws the palpable flavour of an era. Mrs. Greville’s collection 
of works of art—her porcelain, furniture, and, above aj] 
her pictures—is varied and important. The hall, archi. 
tecturally the least happy of the alterations made at the 
beginning of this century, is hung with Brussels and Mort- 
lake tapestries. It incorporates the most important single 
feature in the house, the original 17th-century reredos jn 
elaborately carved oak from St. Matthew’s Church iy 
Friday Street, off Cheapside, built by Wren in 1685, 
The altar-piece consists of a central bay flanked by Cor. 
inthian columns supporting an entablature and pediment, 
and two smaller side bays with bolection moulded panels, 
The whole design is enriched with festoons and swags 
carved with fruit and foliage in the high relief c iarac. 
teristic of the second half of the 17th century. The iden- 
tity of the joiner or carver responsible for the work a )pears 
to be unknown. The altar-piece was originally presented 
to the Church of St. Matthew as a gift by one ‘ames 
Smith, and there is thus no record, in the churchwe dens’ 
accounts published by the Wren Society, of the cra‘ ‘sman 
employed. 





THE TEA-ROOM, WITH LATE 18th-CENTURY PANEL PAINTINGS, IN 
THE FRENCH TASTE 


TWO SIDES OF THE CORRIDOR LOOKING INTO THE COURTYARD 
MASTER OF ST. SEVERIN’S PORTRAIT OF A 
LADY 


The Church of St. Matthew was demolished in 1881. 
In 1905 the altar-piece was offered to the Victoria*and 
Albert Museum, but, in spite of the strong recommendation 
of members of the Museum’s Advisory Council, was reluc- 
tantly turned down for lack of funds. It was then bought 
by Mrs. Greville and set up in its present position, a 
purchase which almost certainly forestalled its shipment 
to America. 

The dining-room, giving off the hall, is hung with 
rich silk brocades that make an appropriate setting for 
a display of fine 17th-century silver. Mrs. Greville col- 
lected in particular the silver of the 1680s which is so 
often decorated with figures, birds and foliage in the 
Chinese taste. There are an unusual number of large 
tankards and two-handled porringers in this manner. 

The collection of Chinese porcelain of the 17th end 
18th centuries, extensive and no less interesting to ‘he 
connoisseur for being out of fashion, comprises a great 
deal of K’ang Hsi “powder blue,” some rare fam:lle 
noire, and numbers of complex figure pieces of amaz 
virtuosity. There is also much good famille rose ‘ 
famille verie, displayed to effect in the drawing-re 
against a background of heavily gilt Italian panellixg. 
The library, a cool, quiet room with mahogany furnit- 

THE LIBRARY and a great Regency writing-table, where for once 
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trace of French taste intrudes, houses a variety of 
“Nanking blue.” 
The furniture at Polesden Lacey is not always of 

the first quality, but there are a number of fine French 

pieces, many of them signed, in particular a Louis XVI 

lacquer secretaire and two inlaid commodes of the same 

date. There is also a very interesting English lacquer 

commode of serpentine shape of about 1770. Decorated 

with Chinese landscapes in black and gold, and with 

Englis ormolu mounts, probably executed by Matthew 

Boulton, of Birmingham, this piece closely resembles two 

Jacques commodes designed by Robert Adam for Osterley 

Park . 1d probably made by Chippendale. 

Te collection of pictures, many of them of excep- 

tional yuality, assembled by Mrs. Greville and her father, 

the R “ht Honourable William McEwan, constitute for 

the 2 erage visitor the primary interest of the house. 

The ucleus of the collection seems to have been 

forme at the Bingham Mildmay sale of 1893, when Mr. 

McEw .n acquired a number of important works of the 

Dutcl. 17th-century school, including Van der Neer’s 

delig (ul Town on a Frozen River, and a Jakob van 

Ruisc cl of the first quality (The Beach at Muiden, 

paint-i as a companion piece to the National Gallery’s 

View of the Beach at Scheveningen, from which it was 

separated only at the time of this sale). Several other 

Dutch works of importance were bought later, the more JAKOB VAN RUISDAEL’S THE BEACH AT MUIDEN 

outstanding being the Portrait of a Boy attributed to 

Carel Fabritius, Pieter de Hooch’s Golf Players, and Gerard Terborg’s Between the wars Mrs. Greville much enlarged the scope of 

Introduction, a marvel of technical accomplishment and related to the collection, and her later purchases reflect the change in taste 

The Leiter in the Royal collection at Buckingham Palace. which had taken place between 1890 and 1918. Among the more 
important acquisitions were a number of 
Italian primitives, two or three attractive 
small French portraits of the 16th century 
(attributed to Corneille de Lyon), a severe 
and impressive portrait by the Cologne 
Master of St. Severin, and, not least, a 
curious and provoking Portrait of a Young 
Man by a painter of the School of Augsberg, 
first exhibited at the National Gallery in 
1943. 

The Polesden Lacey collection also con- 
tains a number of pictures by the portrait 
painters of the English School, acquired over 
the last fifty years. Some of these, though 
bought for very large sums, are not of the 
same quality as the foreign paintings. The 
English portraits include, among several 
Raeburns, that master’s Portrait of the 
Patterson Children, generally accepted as 
one of his most representative works, a 
mannered and elegant Lawrence, and a 
very workmanlike self-portrait by Jonathan 
Richardson. 


(Above) 


A GREAT 
EDWARDIAN 
HOSTESS’S 
WRITING-TABLE 


(Left) 
GERARD 
TERBORG’S 
INTRODUCTION 


(Right) 

JAKOB LEVECQ’S 

PORTRAIT OF A 
YOUNG MAN 
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ARE FOXHOUNDS BEING BRED ON THE 





RIGHT LINES? - 


By GUY PAGET 





1—A SCRATCH PACK RAISED BY LORD SONDES, OF ROCKINGHAM, TO HUNT THE WOODLAND PYTCHLEY IN 1822, 
Part of a painting by Ben Marshall. This pack ranged |from the whippet to the mastiff type, and included Belvoir, Fell and Southern h. ands 


NLIKE most fox-hunters, I have always 
taken a great interest in the hounds I 
have tried to follow, even from my 

earliest youth some fifty-odd years ago. I have 
never bred a pack of foxhounds, though I have 
very occasionally hunted one, and my attempts 
at breeding beagles were singularly unsuccessful. 
The object of this article, then, is not to try to 
teach my betters, but only to enquire of them 
where they are going. Let us start by finding 
some common ground, on which we can all agree. 
(And let me make it clear right away that if I 
say something happened 50 or 100 
years ago, I don’t want anyone to 
point out it was 49 or 101 !) 

The dog is descended from, or is 
coeval with, the wolf. The fox and the 
wolf are near-cousins. The hound was 
here, and worthy of export, when the 
Romans came. The present-day fox- 
hound is the descendant of these 
hounds, which were used to hunt 
wolves, boars, deer, hares and foxes 
indiscriminately. Packs exclusively 
used for foxes date only from’ after 
the Restoration. The earliest recorded 
pedigree is that of a Brocklesby bitch 
in 1723. For hundreds of years men 
have been endeavouring to improve 
the breeds of animals found in their 
different countries. They have never 
produced a hound which can both out- 
stay and out-run a wolf. The Russians 
have evolved the borzoi, a long-legged 
racing animal, built entirely for speed, 
devoid of scenting powerand common- 
sense, but give a full-grown wolf time 
to empty himself and hewill out-runand out-stay 
the fastest and kill the bravest in single combat. 

Three foxes out of four defeat modern 
foxhounds, according to the accounts published 
in the Times before 1939. I do not know how 
long the average wolf lives, but the average 
hound does not survive much more than five to 
seven seasons: look at any hound list. The 
natural life of a dog is from 12 to 14 years. 

As late as 1825 there were at least three 
distinct types of foxhounds, and four if we 
include the rough Welsh. First there was the 
Southern hound, very like the bloodhound of 
to-day; second, what I will call for convenience 
the Belvoir type; and third, the Fell hound, a 
light-boned animal of about 22 inches, seen in 
the pictures of Wootton and Seymour. 

From 1700 onwards we have a lot of pic- 
tures of hounds, both collectively and in straight 
portraits by the best artists of the day. 
Ferneley’s Brocklesby Rallywood (Fig. 5), 
Quorn Alfred (Fig. 6), or Belvoir-bred Fur- 
rier (Fig. 4), and Stubbs’s Brocklesby Ring- 
wood (Fig. 2) are life-size portraits of the 
highest quality. In Ben Marshall’s picture of 
Lord Sondes’s hounds at Rockingham (Fig. 1) 
we see specimens of all sorts, kinds and shapes. 
We cannot doubt that Marshall painted what 
he saw, for he was a portrait painter who 
specialised in animal portraiture, not a sporting 
painter in the true sense. 

About 1875 hound shows began to be 
popular, and Peterborough became the Mecca 
of the worshippers of Diana. At first the Quorn 


of Mr. Coupland and Tom Firr swept the board, 
but after a time they were not so successful. 
The Belvoir or Duke of Rutland’s Hounds 
have always been considered the best-looking 
pack in the world, and Belvoir tan is as standard 
a colour as cobalt blue. For 150 years they had 


been bred by four huntsmen under four dukes, 
but from 1870 to 1900 the last two were old men 
who saw more of their hounds in the kennel than 
in the field. Next door, the Fitzwilliam (Milton) 
up to 1874, were under a man born in 1817, but 
his son took little interest in the hounds till 





2.—BROCKLESBY RINGWOOD (1792), by George 
Stubbs. This hound is distinguished by its hare feet, 
long knee, feathered stern and great “‘bone” 


about 1890, when he became an ardent hound 
breeder but never a hard rider. The same, 
roughly, may be said of the Brocklesby. They, 
like the Belvoir, had a long line of keen hound- 
breeding Masters and a wonderful line of hunts- 
men, bred, like their hounds, on the place. 
Finally, there is a fourth family pack in the 
west, the Badminton. The Dukes of Beaufort 
preferred to have hounds like themselves, hand- 
some, big-boned line-hunters. These four packs 
were all closely related, and their standard was 
accepted as the “sealed pattern’’ in the ’90s. 

Everyone will admit, if he stops to think, 
that there is a great similarity in these estab- 
lishments. They belong to 
families of ancient lineage 
and great possessions 
(nowadays not synonymous 
with great wealth), who 
were art connoisseurs; 
their countries are very 
similar, mostly flat, weakly 
fenced plough. (The Bel- 
voir had only one “‘grass’”’ 
day, that in the Vale.) 
Granted these facts, is it 
surprising that the type of 
hound evolved by these 
family packs is eminently 
suited to the country it 
hunts in, and is a thing of 
beauty ? 

Up to this point, I 
feel, I “‘have the court 








3.—Mr. JOHN WARD’S FAVOURITE 

HOUND (1800), by W. Barraud. Mr. 

Ward was M.F.H. for more than fifty 
years and bred very large hounds 


with me.’”’ From now on I expect to be «alled 
rude names; but hard words break no bone :, and 
abuse without argument is the highest p-aise. 

The first question I want to ask, then, is by 
what means has this uniformity in foxh nds 
been established? Is it not by close line- 
breeding, only possible by a century or more of 
continuity of management? By some people 
this is called in-breeding. Now in-breeding ainong 
cattle had the result of fixing types and zepro- 
ducing very closely to the original type, but has 
accentuated the desired characteristics, cither 
horns, milk, meat, wool or fat. 

What it has done to improve dogs we can 
see every year at Cruft’s Show. We have bull- 
dogs which can’t breathe and can hardly walk, 
let alone hold a bull; St. Bernards so large and 
thick-coated that they can hardly move them- 
selves on the flat; boar-hounds too heavy to 
catch a donkey; sealyhams with heads too big 
to get into any ordinary fox-earth, and fox- 
terriers 14 inches or more high with so straight 
legs, but incapable of digging underground; 
collie-dogs whose only instinct, as far as sheep 
are concerned, is in mutton chops; Alsatians, 
half sheep-dog and half police-dog, as useful for 
either in proportion to their nearness to their 
illegitimate wolf ancestor. Need I go on? No 
self-respecting shot brings out a “show” 
retriever to-day; nor am I sure that field-trial 
winners collect as many runners as do keepers’ 
dogs. If in-breeding is so good for animals, why 
is it so firmly barred by man himself? Moses 
was no fool, Sir John Cowan called him the great- 
est quartermaster-general in military history. 
In-breeding in humans is associated with lack of 
stamina, brains and character, in fact the effete. 

Now what are the hound line-breeders 
aiming at? I don’t say they are wrong, any 
more than I say that the modern breeder of 
bulldogs is wrong. He has apparently got what 
he wants. All I ask is : Are the show dogs better 
at their trade than were their ancestors? Do 
they live longer? Is their general health and 
stamina better? Are they more intelligent? 

In my youth, say about 1897, there was 
an absolute rage for straightness, Any hound 
that was not plumb straight went out, 
both from the flags and as soon as possible out 
of the pack, too, unless he proved a super- 
hunter, which he often did. But were they 
bred from? Oh, no; breed- 
ing was reserved from the 
winners, which were often 
inferior in every point ex- 
cept straightness. The 
older generation will re- 
member the battle which 
raged between Charlie 
McNeill and Sir Gilbert 
Greenall over the Belvoir 
stud hounds being +00 
busy to hunt. 

No one admires ‘he 
Belvoir hounds more t: 40 
I do for the purpose ‘or 
which they have 12g 
been bred. Can ay 
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4. IR. OSBALDESTON’S BELVOIR-BRED 
FU. .RIER (1820); a painting by John Ferneley 


of his sack? Certainly for a hound to fetch big 


mony, he had to be not only Belvoir type, but 
Belve's colour. A white or lemon or old badger 
pie vs banned. Now Belvoir tan never caught 
a fox, but white has obvious advantages, being 
more easily seen. Were these Masters satisfied 


that ‘hey had all attained the summit of hunt- 
ing qualities and therefore had 


only looks left to improve? 
i can recall a case of an 
18th-century Master wishing to 


acquire a good tenor voice for 
his canine choir, but never one 
who worried about markings. 
Lord Henry Bentinck, Master 
of the Blankney (1842-62), 
wrote notes about the staunch- 
ness, stamina and nose of each 
of his hounds, Straightness did 
not worry him if the hound was 
sound and running-up in front 
with the third fox. Osbaldeston 
thought the same, and so did 
Frank Freeman. 


After straightness, ‘‘ bone”’ 
was the sine qua non. Here 
again, Lord Henry does not 
agree. He held that a hound 
was propelled by muscle and 
sinew hung on bone, so the 
less weight of bone he had, pro- 
vided it was the right shape 
and in the right place, the less easily would he 
tire. Whoever heard of a hound breaking a 
leg because it was too thin ! 

Few people can crab Alfred, the early Quorn 
winner at Peterborough. Fifty years later, what 
do we find at this Mecca? Hounds, I should say, 
about one or two inches higher and 20 pounds 
heavier. They were straight and had beautiful 
rounded tiny ‘‘cat feet’’ and were well back at 
the knee. They were so straight that they 
turned their toes in and their feet were so round 
that the outside toes didn’t touch the ground. 
This was called the ‘‘ Peterborough stance”’ 
(Fig. 7) and was much admired, as were the very 
“short knees.’’ This stance was not easy, for after 
being held for some minutes the poor fellow’s 
paws were trembling as much as a Regency 
buck’s before his breakfast of brandy and milk. 

Now wolves and hares do not have cat feet, 
nor have I ever seen a hare with a toe down or 
heard of a wolf having one. Do the cat feet last 
better? Freeman for one did not think so. 

I have hunted with, or seen on the flags, 
well over 50 packs from Kent to Durham, from 
Stirling to Devon. I have never noticed one of 
these super-Peterborough hounds cutting out the 
wor’, yet most kennels boasted a few, which 
were “the Sunday joint” at kennel parade. 
When I asked the reason for this craze for bone 
I wes told that if people gave up breeding such 
hou is for looks, those who only caught foxes 
wo. d deteriorate and become light of bone. 

_ Were the next generation of Masters satis- 
fie’? They were not. They went all over the 
place to find hounds whose shoulders were not 
Ps \ed into their necks and whose necks 

ved their noses to reach the ground, and 
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* they didn’t find them among the Peter- 
borough winners. They began to treat 
the Peterborough stance as an unsound- 
ness and preferred smaller and lighter 
hounds, more of the Freeman flying 
bitch type, so famous in the first quarter 
of this century. Some even went for an 
out-cross to Wales. 

Of course, the war has undoubtedly 
brought about many changes. The 
wholesale exodus of Masters in 1939 and 
the putting on of the young entry in 
1946-47 have probably affected the com- 
mand of 90 per cent. of hunts. During 
the war years the breeding would of 
necessity fall on the huntsmen in most 
cases. The reduction from 100 to 25 
couple would hardly leave room for the 
“show dogs.” let alone there being no 
shows. 

I was not at Peterborough last year, 
so do not know how the new hounds are 
to be “‘ worn,” though I am told that the 
old Peterborough stance was conspicuous 
by its absence. 

What I want to know, and I ask the Mas- 
ters, is: Who sets the fashions? Are the 
hounds which hunt the east-Midlands plough 
the best type for the Leicester, Warwick and 
Northamptonshire grass? (Perhaps I should 
have written ‘‘ were the hounds which used to 
hunt.’’) Are the hounds that hunt in Essex 





5.—BROCKLESBY RALLYWOOD (1843), by John Ferneley. 
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the same when with the Grafton, to hunt their 
great wood, but he, too, did not breed from this 
cross so as ‘‘not to lower the value of the pack’’! 

These confessions by two of the best 
amateur huntsmen of the century make one 
think. If the English foxhound had been bred 
on the right lines for two hundred years, why is 
a Welsh cross necessary? If this cross produces 
a better fox-killer, even if a little differently 
shaped, why is it now barred? May not this 
difference account for their superiority, or is 
it their superior brain-power ? 

As these two men have proved its useful- 
ness to their own satisfaction after a long and 
fair trial, why did Bell’s friends, on his own con- 
fession, tell him he was a menace and ought to 
be shot? Should they not restore the rule permit- 
ting the progeny of three-quarters Stud-Book- 
bred hounds being entered in the Stud Book? 

Bell tells us of a certain Master who put 
down a very beautiful hound but slack hunter 
rather than allow a fellow-Master to send a bitch 
to him and have to admit the hound’s fault. One 
Peterborough winner was reputed to run mute, 
but was freely used, as was a champion beagle, 
which was quite useless in the field. This I know, 
as I was fool enough to buy him and use him 
once before I found him out. Only the hunts- 
man can know the qualities of a hound in the 
field, but every hound lover who enters the 
kennel can pick out the best looker! Everyone 


wants a good-looking pack of hounds of the same 





(Right) 6—QUORN ALFRED (1872), a 


winner at one of the early Peterborough shows 


the most suitable for Westmorland? Would the 
Brocklesby or Warwickshire be the best sort for 
Wales? Is it a good thing to keep different 
hounds for different parts of a country, as I 
believe Freeman did with the Pytchley, the 
little bitches for the Wednesday and Saturday, 
and the big bitches and dogs for the old Pytchley 
Club country, once part of Rockingham 
Forest ? 

Of late years I feel that hounds have 
lost their cry. I'll say it first—is it 
because I am farther behind them than 
of yore, am getting deaf, or talk instead 
of listening, or do the young bloods in 
front notice this too? 

Do hounds left out return as often 
blooded as they used to? With all the 
wire up, one whipper-in, on one horse, 
that must occur oftener. Are Masters 
satisfied with the conformation of their 
packs and, if not, in what particulars— 
shape, nose or voice? 

Now about the Stud Book, for ever 
closed to all outside blood, such as the 
Welsh, Fell, stag-hounds, harriers, and 
Kerry beagles (black- and tan-foxhounds 
standing 20 to 23 inches). Mr. ‘“Iky” 
Bell, who hunted hounds all his life,has 
recanted many of his early beliefs in his 
last book, A Fox-hunter’s Log Book. He 
tells us that he became converted to the 
Welsh cross for the South and West 
Wilts, his last pack, but, although they 
were some of his best hunting hounds, 
he never bred from them, as they were 
not in the Stud Book ! 

He states that Charlie McNeill did 


size, type and all as alike as peas in a pod, and 
all equally brilliant in the field, but is the last 
requirement being sacrified for the former? In 
other words, are post-war hounds being bred 
primarily for looks or for work? And is the 
present-day Peterborough hound the most suit- 
able type for all countries? 
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7.—* CAUGHT BENDING!” A perfect example of 
Peterborough hounds taken unawares by the camera 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


FRIEND of mine said to me the other 
A day that he liked his golf books to be 

modern. These he nearly always found 
fascinating, whereas old ones seemed to him a 
little flat. He said this when I told him to read 
the 90-year-old Golfer’s Manual, of which I was 
writing the other day, and, as far as that is 
concerned, he has since made _ honourable 
amends by reading and enjoying it. But he 
sticks to his original point, nor do I for a 
moment quarrel with him; nay, I envy him his 
feelings because they show that he is still young. 
He may not be so desperately, passionately 
young ‘in regard to mere years, but he has a 
perennially youthful spirit, making him believe 
that each new book will contain the secret for 
which he has been blindly groping, destined to 
transfigure his game. 

Let us be honest and admit that our interest 
in reading a new book of instruction is not in the 
author’s general conclusions, however eminent 
he may be. It is, rather, a selfish interest in 
those precepts which we deem particularly 
applicable to ourselves, tending to our winning 
of monthly medals or at least of our regular 
week-end opponent’s half-crowns. The real fun 
in reading them is in dashing out on to the course 
—or better into some secret field—and trying to 
put the new doctrine into practice. If we can- 
not go out, there is much pleasure in experi- 
menting within a limited space with the fire- 
irons. Nobody, I am sure, ever performed these 
gyrations with a more child-like zest than I was 
wont to do, and if it is now a little abated, 
because I know that such antics can lead to 
nothing, I have lots of sympathy left for those 
who, like this friend of mine, are still busy 
exploring avenues and leaving no_ stones 
unturned on their road to scratch. 


** * 


I have just got a new book for him to read. 
It is called It’s All in the Swing (Putnam, 
7s. 6d.), and is by Mr. Kenneth Wilson, and it 
follows a previous book of his called To Better 
Golf in Two Strides. I have read it with plenty 
of interest, and I picture my friend sitting down 
to it with a wet towel round his head and occa- 
sionally leaping up to seize the poker. This last 
I have not done; I even refrained from acquiring 
the proper body movement by trying to swing 
a bucket of water without spilling or splashing. 
On the other hand, I must be truthful. I did 
stand in an open doorway to see whether, when 
I swung, my knuckles would come crack against 
the jamb of the door. This experiment 
“‘intrigued’’ me very much, because Mr. Wilson 
says that if I commit a particular fault that is 
what will happen to my knuckles. In fact, they 
escaped, and, though this may be due to a 
natural caution and desire not to hurt myself, 
I prefer to think that in this particular respect 
my swing is comparatively without fault. At 
any rate, it is one up to the author that he made 
me try. 

* * * 


I shall not endeavour to steal his thunder 
by setting out his whole theory of the swing; 
I am not sure that I could if I wanted to. Rather 
will I confine myself to two or three points which 
struck me as I went along. Mr. Wilson is rather 
strong on “‘de-bunking” many of the old beliefs, 
and one of them is “Slow back.’”’ Of course, we 
all know that this maxim can be too literally 
obeyed, so as to produce a ponderous taking 
back of the club followed by a hasty downward 
snatch. At the same time it has done much 
good in its time, and it is dangerous to 
displace it unless you can replace it with some- 
thing better. This Mr. Wilson seems to me to 
do rather well, by providing what he terms ‘“‘a 
simple, controlling device, that will be depen- 
dent on your own individual speed of mental 
reaction.”’ He has told you a specific position 
which your hands and the club should reach at 
the top of the swing. Now he wants you to make 
sure of having attained the feeling of that hitting 
position before you attempt to hit the ball. Con- 
centration on that point will, he says, sufficiently 


control the speed of your action. I suppose we 
all know the feeling of beginning to come down 
long before we have got up, and a most uncom- 
fortable and disastrous feeling it is. Mr. Wilson’s 
seems a sensible remedy against it. No doubt 
like any other cure, it can be overdone by too 
much taking thought, but I respectfully pass it 
on. Certain it is that if we can get the right 
feeling at the top of the swing, at once so hard 
to describe and so easy to recognise, all will, as 
a rule, be well. 
* * * 


Another point that our author makes is 
unquestionably interesting, though I am not 
sure that, as far as my own experience goes, I 
agree with him. I willset it out in his own words. 
“Why is it that most golfers show better results, 
and a better sense of generalship, when playing 
“dog-leg’ holes than when playing a simple 
straight-forward hole? I think that the answer 
can be found in the fact that at a dog-leg hole 
the architecture of the hole demands a specific 
type of shot from the tee, and this helps the 
player to obtain, in sharp focus, a mental picture 
of a specific type of shot. When the same player 
has a wide-open fairway, he loses the sharply 
focused mental picture, and the shot becomes, 
as I have said, a bash into the far distance. ”’ 
I respectfully agree that it is well to have some 
notion of what we can do and mean to do, and 
that simply “to bash into the distance”? may 
lead to a wild hitting. 

But do we hit better and drive straighter 
at a dog-leg hole, which generally calls for the 
very definite placing of the ball, than when we 
have a fine open space before us, as it is some- 
times called ‘‘a whole parish to drive into’’? 
I must confess to my doubts. I never felt more 
confident of hitting a straight drive than at the 
first hole at St. Andrews, where it did not much 
matter if I hit it crooked. I am more inclined to 
agree with Mr. Wilson as to wooden club shots 


through the green to a putting green “ fifty 
yards beyond our known range.’’ Such a shot 
is in effect “‘playing short’, and there jg 
something about playing short, presumably 
the lack of a definite object, which leads 
many people into apparently unaccountable 
error. At any rate the point is, as I said, worth 
thinking about. 
* * * 


I will take just one more of Mr. Wilson’s 
various and interesting beliefs, namely the best 
way to attain that blessed state called ;elaxg. 
tion. We all know the feeling of bei.g too 
tightly wound or screwed up to an efiort on 
some important occasion or before some crucial 
stroke; so.we shall not be disposed to dispute that 
“Physical tension is the outward and visibk 
sign of an inner and mental condition of tension, 
It is not of much use to tell ourselves to be 
relaxed, to take it easy, not to worry too much, 
and so on. Such pieces of advice are tvo like 
that delightfully simple one of ‘Go in and 
win,” 

Mr. Wilson thinks that physical remedies 
are the best. One of them is that the player 
should pay attention to his breathing and so 
control it that ‘‘as you place your club-head 
behind the ball, immediately prior to making 
your up swing, you are in a condition of almost 
completely exhaled.” Most players probably 
do not know whether they do attain this con- 
dition, and here is an instructive little experi- 
ment for them to try. His other suggestion is 
that throughout the swing the player should 
keep his jaw unclenched and his upper and lower 
teeth apart. I cannot help fearing that this 
method, if carried to excess, may make him look 
rather like a village idiot. I feel as if it did when 
I essay it, but, after all, we do not win at golf 
by our intellectual appearance. Judging by 
some of our conquerors quite the reverse is the 
case 


VERMIN PROBLEMS 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


enormous increase in vermin of all 

species, and the problem of reducing 
their number, never an easy one, is consider- 
ably more difficult than it used to be. Owing to 
penal taxation and the rising cost of almost 
everything, few estates are adequately staffed, 
and it is probably no exaggeration to say that 
eighty per cent. of the small rough shoots up 
and down the country are not keepered at all. 
However hard he may work, the average shoot- 
ing tenant can make little impression single- 
handed on vermin, which are to a great extent 
nomadic, are unusually quick to spot any place 
where good living is procurable, and mostly 
breed at a rate considerably in excess of the 
species on which they prey. When one remem- 
bers, for example, that the descendants of a 
single pair of rats will tot up to approximately 
1,000 in twelve months, it is not surprising that 
authoritative opinions agree that these pests 
alone cost the country over £50,000,000 a year 
in the produce they foul and consume. It is true 
that pest officers are employed by the County 
Agricultural Committees, but they are not con- 
cerned with game production; neither are the 
Forestry Commissioners, and there is ample 
evidence (previously referred to in CouNTRY 
Lire) of the harbourage that large tracts 
of young plantations afford to vermin and 
foxes, which find raiding of well-stocked 
hunting-grounds adjacent a highly profitable 
business. 

Though vermin have always been a prob- 
lem, especially at this time of year when they 
and their potential victims are settling down to 
breed, they have become a national rather than 
a parochial problem, because, although the 
individual game preserver’s primary object is 
sport, game, provided it can be obtained in 


Oe: of the legacies of the war is an 


sufficient quantities at reasonable instead of 
the present-day inflated prices, does make a 
substantial contribution to the national larder. 

The time is long past when all actual and 
potential enemies of game were regarded as fit 
only for trap and gun. The modern gamekeeper 
is a man of high intelligence who does not kill 
indiscriminately, and who recognises that the 
wholesale extermination of any raptorial species 
merely results in the swift increase of a rival 
pest, and his employer is, as a rule, the best 
preserver of rare birds, even though they be 
somewhat dangerous to game, since he forbids 
his lands and coverts to the unscrupulous egg 
collector. But I do not imagine that anyone 
would deny that among candidates for the 
black list are carrion and hoodie crows, sparrow- 
hawks, rats, stoats, weasels and grey squirrels, 
and, despite the controversy which the little 
owl usually provokes, my own view, based on 
a good deal of experience, is that it richly merits 
inclusion. Jays, jackdaws, and magpies, as egg 
thieves, may be regarded as second-class vermin 
where their numbers are not excessive. Buz- 
zards, brown owls and long- and short-eered 
owls stray only occasionally from the path of 
virtue, and the barn-ow] is of spotless reputation. 

Obviously this by no means completes the 
vermin roster, but kestrels, merlins and hobbies 
do little damage and should claim the s»me 
immunity as rarer birds like marsh-harriers and 
hen-harriers. Though peregrines and _black- 
backed gulls can be a nuisance on a grouse mOr, 
they are not very common features of low- 
ground shoots. Rooks, on the other hand, are 
another problem. For years past count'css 
rookeries have not been thinned, and, natural 
food supplies being inadequate to the support 
of a vastly swollen population, the habits of ‘he 
birds have changed. Rooks are confirmed °g8 
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stealers. I have even seen them combine to 
drive pheasants and partridges from their nests, 
and a good-sized colony will not take long to 
lay bare fields of budding cultivation. I regard 
them as a greater menace to the nesting par- 
tridge than any other birds, partly because their 
extermination, except when the perchers leave 
their nests, is next to impossible. 

Briefly, I think it comes to this in respect 
of vermin of all kinds : how much mercy is to 
be extended to individual species turns largely, 
if not entirely, on their number in any given 
area ard on the amount of good they do in 


destroy 1g lesser pests. 
* * * 

Ths brings me to the question of what 
can be ‘one to remedy a state of things which, 
taking .e country by and large, has become too 
much i r the individual game preserver. Con- 
sider a a precedent the aftermath of the first 
world var, when much the same conditions 
prevai) 1, but when it was easier to resuscitate 
deplet: | stocks of game in that there was no 
ban or. hand rearing. In 1919 a scheme for 
yermiti clubs was started in Scotland on a local 
basis. \t first membership was confined to 
landow iers and tenants of moors and forests, 
but be! ore long the scheme so appealed to the 
agricul‘ ural community also that farmers came 
to be numbered among the most generous sub- 
scribers. The area that can be effectually 
covere|) by vermin associations is naturally 


a matter of local geography and the prevalence 
of various pests. And, of course, expenses 
depend on whether assistance is given by volun- 
tary workers, or payment by results is made. 
The Scottish scheme was organised for the most 


so A 


part by counties and the figures of the Argyll- 
shire Vermin Club (which I quote from Sir 
Peter Mackie’s book The Keeper) are informative. 
On 779,740 acres the head of vermin destroyed 
in three years’ working was 72,653, or an 
average of 32 per 1,000 acres a year. This was 
accomplished (on the non-payment basis) at 
a cost of less than £150 per annum, which 
covered the expenses of guns, cartridges, traps, 
etc., together with printing and incidentals. 


* * * 


I had a good deal of experience of organisa- 
tions on much the same lines in Ireland in the 
troublous era of the 1920s. Owing to the Civil 
War shoots had been given up, such game as 
was not poached outright was left to fend for 
itself, and a vast acreage in the west was 
entirely given over to vermin. With the re- 
establishment of settled government, however, 
new game laws were passed in 1931 and local 
Game Protection Associations were formed and 
under their auspices vermin clubs came into 
being. One was started in Co. Galway and if 
one wanted proof of the oft-stressed contention 
that it pays the farmer and the game preserver 
to co-operate, this area supplied it. I recollect 
in those days walking a Connemara moorland, 
and seeing virtually nothing except flocks of 
grey crows, magpies, hawks, and black-backed 
gulls. In 1936-7 alone, 766 hill foxes, 263 
badgers, 583 hawks, 661 grey crows and 936 
magpies were destroyed. This, of course, sum- 
marises only the head picked up; as many more 
undoubtedly died from poison. Moreover the fact 
that this enterprise was financed entirely locally 
(at an average cost of £120 per annum) and in 
part by farmers who owned no sporting rights 
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reflected a good deal of credit on the organisers 
of and subscribers to the scheme alike. If 
nothing more, it points a moral for those who 
never tire of insisting that vermin destruc tion 
should be exclusively the business of the game 
preserver. 

a * * 

Owing to the different conditions in land 
tenure, I do not suggest that the methods 
described would be equally applicable to this 
country. Nor would I advocate that public 
funds should be utilised to subsidise private 
shootings. But, unorthodox as the suggestion 
may be, I have often thought that some of the 
money accruing to the Exchequer for gun and 
game and dealers’ licences (some £400,000 
a year, based on pre-war figures) might be put 
back into the business, so to speak, and devoted 
to an increase in game stocks, which should 
follow automatically as a result of the elimin- 
ation of excess vermin on private and public 
lands throughout the country. It would if 
nothing else be a sound investment, in that high 
dividends in the shape of food supplies might 
be expected. There are many superannuated 
keepers and skilled trappers who would be glad 
to take advantage of a wage earned on the 
basis of results achieved. The administration 
of funds could be entrusted to responsible com- 
mittees, comprising landowners, owner farmers, 
and others, organised in counties or districts, 
on much the same lines as were the War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees. For in so far as 
not only shooting men but farmers. also are 
concerned, the present menace to crops as 
well as game is in the highest degree serious, 
and may well prejudice the future for some 
years to come. 


CONCERNING HEIFERS 


successful, must have a heart of stone. It is 

also apparent that the keeping of a few hens 
and a hunter is not the best form of apprentice- 
ship for learning the art of making a living out 
of husbandry. I write from experience. A few 
months ago I possessed eleven hens and a 
hunter. To-day, firmly resolved to assist the 
Minister’s campaign, I have become the owner 
of four heifers, a flock of ducks, several cockerels 
and an increased number of hens, while the 
arrival of other birds and animals is imminent. 

I am now a farmer, but a farmer with 
a diflerence—my heart is made of a malleable 
substance. It is clear that the professional does 
not suffer from an attachment to his livestock, 
nor does he allow sentiment to enter into his 
relationship with bird or beast; he buys poultry 
to lay eggs or to be sold for food, and, unless 
he keeps a dairy herd, stirk heifers to fatten as 
Stores or send to the bull and dispose of at 
a profit. He has, however, not begun with hens 
all of which he knows by name; nor has he 
suffered from a determination never to see 
Susie or Sally trussed and ready for eating. 
There must be many like myself whose appe- 
tites would disappear if old Jane (who always 
flutters on to the bucket before it is emptied 
into the trough) were to appear with the bread 
sauce. For this reason many a good-for-nothing 
hen is allowed to batten on rations which she 
does not earn. Such sentiments do not go 
— successful smallholding. This I begin to 
realise, 

Early in August I bought four sixteen- 
month-old heifers. When they arrived they 
behaved as buffaloes alarmed by the presence 
of a tiger, and for some days careered round 
the paddock in wild disorder. Three of them 
were brown, but the third, a skinny brute, was 
a light-coloured roan; she was contrary and 
Soon showed herself to be the ring-leader of 
every ad exploit in which the four indulged. 
i did not take much notice of them; for 

‘tival they were to me just “‘ the heifers’”’ 
XK \d next year at a profit, or so I intended. 
The ‘ouble began when I was informed that 


|’ would certainly seem that a farmer, to be 


upon 
to be 


the toughest of the brown trio was lame in the 

off-fo:-. The hoof was swollen and inflamed. 

Igno:- \t of the cause of the swelling I summoned 

ad nd the cattle dealer. Together we 
SSC 


the patient and made her fast to a tree. 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 


Meanwhile the roan and her followers stampeded 
and in no way helped our efforts. 

In the cleft of the hoof was impaled the 
withered stem of a dock; this with some difficulty 
we withdrew, and then tethered the heifer in 
the shed, leaving the gardener’s son, who has 
a way with animals, to mount guard and keep 


PAA AAAAAAAAAA— 


RETURN TO ENGLAND 


PASSED the mill on the left, 
After the cross-roads, 
And empty ran that short road to the village 
Between the curving wall, grave under fir trees, 
And the hedge alight with weed in flower. 


They had built one new cottage and the view 

Was different by that much where still the 
church-tower, 

Surprisingly as ever; 

Completed with its perfectly wrought line 

Staunch hedgerow shaped to easy-going meadows, 

The unalterable hill 

And each affectionate, small cottage garden. 


But otherwise I met no change, 

Only hearing, 

As I came into the village, 

My own unhurried, returning footsteps 

And rain that softly spoke 

Under its breath to the hedge, 

And my heart calling me back down thirty vears 
To a deep instinct and its certain joy. 


I know now I could leave behind me nothing 
better 
Than the truth of this recorded in fit words. 
H. E. A. Pratt. 
AAMAAAAMMAMMA2Ma2M2I2U20™™ 


her foot in a bucket of disinfectant. When 
I returned in the evening I found the boy and 
the heifer mutually attached. 

““What is her name?” he enquired, scratch- 
ing her back and stroking her shoulder. 

Hitherto the four animals had intentionally 
been termed “‘the heifers.’”” It was now obvious 
that sentiment was creeping upon me. 

“Mary,” I replied without hesitation. 

“And the others?” 

“Martha, Milly and Maisie.”’ 

He was not contented until I had shown 


-young cockerels. 


him which name belonged to which neifer. This 
rashness heralded my undoing. When I came 
home on the following afternoon he was triumph- 
antly walking round the field with one arm on 
Maisie’s shoulder—and Maisie was the roan! 
Since that afternoon Maisie has delighted in the 
company of human beings and especially in 
mine. Unwisely I began to give her apples or 
the outside leaves of a cabbage. Now, whenever 
I appear she gives a long and plaintive moo and 
gallops across the field to receive a gift and 
slobber over my hand. I have already decided 
that she will become a house cow. We, too, are 
mutually attached. But that is not all. It 
would seem that there are to be two house 
cows, because Martha, Maisie’s especial field 
mate, for some days intently watched the 
activities of her friend, so that now my arrival 
causes a duet of moos and sets eight galloping 
hoofs in motion. These two are no longer part 
of ‘‘the heifers.’”” To me they are Maisie and 
Martha and, like the old hens, will not find their 
way to market. 

I have no feelings about Mary and Milly, 
but there is a rumour that there will be tears 
in the gardener’s cottage if Mary should leave. 
I trust sincerely that none of my household will 
take a liking to Milly, who is fearful and aloof. 
The gardener’s boy has instructions to keep 
away, but he has a sister who seems kindly 
disposed towards this, the smallest heifer. Only 
vesterday I saw her proffer a pear to Milly. 
I was happy to see that the offering was rejected. 

I bought the ducks at an auction as soon 
as I realised that the local butcher was bidding. 
They number twelve, and since I have always 
suffered from a weakness for the species it is 
certain that they will remain as permanent 
residents. 

The gardener’s second boy, aged seven, was 
the cause of the arrival of four pullets and three 
He won them in a raffle 
for a shilling. This started the idea of greatly 
increasing the number of poultry. Now more 
hens have arrived. To the new arrivals the old 
brigade have shown no displeasure, but the 
cockerels, greedy and blood-thirsty, have caused 
disquiet in the hen-run. I sympathise with the 
feelings of Sally, Susie, Old Jane and the others 
and have no affection for these marauders. It 
would seem that in their view my smallhold- 
ing should consist only of cockerels. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEMOLITION OF OLD 
BUILDINGS 


IR,—The letter in your issue of 

February 20 about the Old Mayor’s 
parlour recently demolished at Derby 
makes one wonder whether Derby has 
not lost its civic pride. Here was a 
building obviously sound and equally 
obviously associated with the civic 
history of Derby, and all the writer can 
say is “much of its panelling and 
flooring have been saved”’ ! 

It may have been essential to 
remove this building from its present 
site to make way for some civic 
grandiosity, which is a pity, as sever- 
ing a building from its site must 
disrupt to some extent the historic 
continuity. But surely in “the river 
gardens”’ or some back street a site 
could have been found for it, for 
(although it is not generally known) 
these framed buildings can be easily 
moved. 

A similar act of vandalism was 
perpetrated at, I think, Bradford. Ido 
not wish to suggest that the ease with 
which these buildings can be moved is 
an excuse for moving them, but surely 
it is better, if their existing sites are 
needed to satisfy some civic need 
or whim, that they should be moved 
than that they should be demolished. 
—HAaAROLD FALKNER, 24, West Street, 
Farnham, Surrey. 


VAN DYCK’S SUNFLOWER 
PORTRAIT 


S1r,—In his article on Ham House in 
your issue of January 30, Mr. Christo- 
pher Hussey records the unique series 
of Stuart portraits, each in its original 
carved and gilded Charles II frame, 
which line the walls of the Long Gal- 
lery at Ham. One of the most remark- 
able of these is a version of the portrait 
of Van Dyck painted by himself and 
known as the sunflower portrait. 
Curiously enough, I had sent me by a 
correspondent, only a short time 
before the publication of Mr. Hussey’s 
article, the accompanying photograph 
of another version of this portrait, 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF VAN 


THE INNER COURT, AND (right) THE OUTER COURT 

AND ENTRANCE OF THE HOSPITAL OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY AT CLUN, SHROPSHIRE 

17th-Century Almshouses 


See letter: 


now in a private collection in Sussex, 
with an enquiry as to the meaning of 
the gold chain and sunflower depicted 
in it. 

These two pictures are both con- 
temporary copies of the self-portrait 
painted by Van Dyck during his last 
visit to England between 1632 and 
1641. Other copies of it exist, most of 
them repetitions by his pupils. The 
original painting, according to Sir 
Lionel Cust in his life of Van Dyck, is 
that in the Baron de Gargan collection 
in Belgium. 

The explanation of the subject is 
this: the gold chain which the artist 
shows himself as fingering with one 
hand is the chain of honour bestowed 
on him by Charles I, and the sunflower 
to which he points with the other hand 
symbolises the constant favour of his 
Royal patron. Sir Lionel Cust suggests 
that the painting is an allegory of the 
tournesol to be, that as the sunflower 
follows the sun as it crosses the 
heavens, so must the painter’s art 





DYCK PAINTED BETWEEN 1632 
AND 1641 


See letter: Van Dyck’s Sunflower Portrait 





depend on the warmth 
of the patronage ex- 
tended to it—‘“‘the con- 
tinuing rays of royal 
favour being more 
precious to him than 
the mere payment of 
gold.” 

This very striking 
portrait, best known 
from the engraving of 
it by Hollar made in 
1644—two years after 
Van Dyck’s death—is 
unrepresented in the 
King’s collection. 
Neither is there a ver- 
sion of it in the National 
Portrait Gallery, which 
has a copy only of the 
picture of the artist 
which he did himself on 
his first visit to England 
in 1620. Its presence 
is therefore especially 
welcome at Ham House, the priceless 
contents of which, in their mag- 
nificent Charles II settings, are now 
about to come into the possession of 
the nation.—H. CLirrorp Smit, 25, 
Campden Grove, W.8. 


EARLY BUTTERFLIES 


S1rR,—Butterflies have quickly res- 
ponded to the warm days we have 
already had this year. I saw a perfect 
comma on a yew hedge on February 15, 
four days before the snow, a peacock 
flying on the same day, and a brim- 
stone on February 9; after the snow 
I saw another comma and a brimstone 
on February 29. 

My nephew recently discovered a 
large tortoiseshell hibernating near 
here. They are not very common, I 
think, in West Kent.—C. E. Pym 
(Major), Foxwold, Brasted, Kent. 


[A brimstone and a small tortoise- 
shell butterfly were seen flying about 
a garden in a South London suburb 
respectively on February 29 and 
March 1, and we understand from 
Mr. A. E. Turner, of Ringwood, 
Hampshire, that he saw a half-awake 
hornet there on February 27, and a 
_— flying about on the 29th.— 
=D.) 


17th-CENTURY 
ALMSHOUSES 


S1r,—Your correspondence about 
almshouses prompts me to send you 
these photographs of the Hospital of 
the Holy Trinity at Clun, Shropshire, 
surely among the most picturesque 
almshouses in the country. These 
almshouses were founded in 1614 by 
the Earl of Northampton, for twelve 
old men. There are two quadrangles, 
the outer containing the chapel, 
warden’s house and porter’s lodge, and 
the inner the homes of the almsmen. 





Between them is a massive oak door 
dated 1618. 

In the dining-hall are kept the 
horns of an enormous ox roasted at the 
coming-of-age of a Lord Clive, a two- 
handed sword used at the Manorial 
Courts, and a cross-bow. Each alms. 
man has a bedroom and a sitting-room 
some of which retain the original 
furnishings.—ALIcE Evans, Cardi. 


BEHAVIOUR OF HOR°<EsS 
IN TROUBLE 
S1r,—In your issue of January 30 you 
published an article, A Million-iv-One 
Chance, in which Mr. Stanislaus Lynch 
described how his horse became tied 
up in barbed wire in a deep st:cam, 
and, after plunging in an alarming way, 
stood while Mr. Lynch release: him, 
I think the point made by the 2 :thor 


is that it was the soothing voice that 
pacified the terrified animal and so 
made release possible. 

I am a very great believer in the 
effects of the human voice on _ horses, 
but I believe that, though the voice 
was complementary, there was another 
and much more important factor in 
the release. Experience has taught 
me that, if horses are really in trouble 
of such dimensions that they become 
completely terrified and find them- 
selves quite helpless, they will, as it 
were, hand themselves over to any 
understanding human being who may 
be available. I have two instances in 
mind. 

I was judging at a horse show, 
when two horses, tied to a strong pole 
which was in turn supported by 
uprights, took fright, tore the pole 
away from the uprights and galloped 
away terrified, the pole either crashing 
on their forelegs or swinging up over 
their heads and hitting them on their 
backs. It was a frightening sight, 
especially as there was the usual show 
crowd wandering about. These two 
horses, when a bad accident seemed 
inevitable, stood still but trembling, 
and allowed me and two other men 
to approach and release t..em. 
There was no reason why tiey 
should not have gone on kicking and 
galloping. ; 

The otherinstance occurred insome 
stables, when I was called to give a !and 
to ahorse which had snatched at its on 
manger with the result that the tecth 
of both jaws had slipped over the 
manger surround and had bec me 
wedged, and he could not open 4s 
mouth to release himself. He as 
kicking furiously, and it was ra: 1¢T 
a horrible sight. But there aga’. ! 
believe the horse realised that he c. !d 
not do anything about it, and s‘ 0d 
perfectly still, though trembling, w- ‘le 
we got his mouth open by ger.-y 
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TH iUINS OF THE CLIFF-EDGE CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS’, DUNWICH, SUFFOLK, IN 1908; (right) 

TH BASE OF THE SOUTH-WEST BUTTRESS, ALL OF THE CHURCH THAT REMAINS IN 

PO: CION TO-DAY; (below) THE NORTH-WEST BUTTRESS, REMOVED TO THE YARD OF THE 
EXISTING CHURCH, HALF A MILE INLAND, IN 1923. 


leve..ag his teeth over with a black- 


smit.:’s rasp. 

Jeedless to say, on both these 
occasions the soothing voice was very 
muc’ in evidence, but it is my belief 
that a horse when in great trouble 
will resign himself and hand over his 


troubies to human beings. 

Perhaps some of your readers can 
recall experiences which would support 
my theory.—R. S. SUMMERHAYS, 
Wimbledon, S.W.20. 


A LINK WITH 
WATERLOO 


Sir,—Although the 
table-cloth, or table 
napkin, commemor- 
ating the Battle of 
Waterloo illustrated in 
your issue of February 
13 may have been used 
by the Prince of Orange, 
I feel certain that it can- 
not have been made to 
his design. The men of 
the Low Countries had 
fought out that bloody 
day under the command 
of The Duke, waiting, as 
he had, for the belated 
arrival of the old 
Prussian. The name 
Blucher would hardly 
have been put before 
that of Wellington unless 
the table-cloth had been 
made in Germany.— 
Donat W. THoRPE, 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 


FOR TOASTING 


Six,—Mr. Ramsey, writing in Coun- 
TRY Lire of January 30, is incorrect in 
assuming the three-legged apparatus 
illustrated there to be connected with 
wool-carding. A tour of some of our 
northern museums would convince 
him that it can only be a form of 
toasting fork or toasting dog. I en- 
Close a sketch of a similar turned 
ex imple in the York Castle Museum. 
he late Dr. J. L. Kirk, the founder 
ot ‘hat museum, once told me that he 
remembered that in his youth the 
logs” were used for toasting kippers 
ront of the fire. The sliding plat- 


1 

forva held a plate to catch any drip- 
I ‘rom the object toasting on the 
I s above. 

_ ome Yorkshire examples of 
these toasting forks show why the 
nars dog was applied to them: the 
characteristic dog-like shape is well 


seen, for example, in the enclosed 
photograph of one in the Tolson 
Me rial Museum, Huddersfield. It 
ca. irom Lepton, near Huddersfield, 
al vas formerly used by Sarah 
, of Highburton. Body, tail and 
eg are fashioned from one piece 
id, and the front legs are made 


See letter: Victim of Erosion 


from a “grain” or forked branch. The 
whole apparatus is scorched black by 
heat from the fire. 


Bolling Hall Museum, Bradford, 


possesses two variations on this theme, . 


both of which have the body and single 
back leg formed from one piece of 
wood and are 17 inches high. Bank- 
field Museum, Halifax, owns the most 
natural-looking ‘‘ dog”’ of which I have 
any note: it came from a farm-house 
near Rastrick, and is 17% inches 
high. 





A KISSING BOUGH MADE LAST CHRIST- 
MAS IN THE UNITED STATES 


See letter: A Kissing Bough in America 


If any of your readers knows of 
similar examples I should like to learn 
of them.—L. R. A. Grove, Curator, 
Bankfield Museum, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


VICTIM OF EROSION 


Str,—Apropos of the letter in your 
issue of February 20 about the dis- 
mantling, in 1778, of All Saints’ 
Church, Dunwich, Suffolk, owing to 





TOASTING DOGS PRESERVED AT YORK AND (right) AT HUDDERSFIELD 


See letter: For Toasting 


coastal erosion, you may like to pub- 
lish the enclosed photographs, taken 
in October, 1937. One shows the 
small piece of masonry that is all 
that is left in position of the south- 
west buttress of the church—‘‘the 
last of the churches of the first 
East Anglian capital and see” ; 
the other shows the north-west but- 
tress, which was removed from the 
cliff to its present position in the yard 
of the existing parish church (St. 
James’s), half a mile inland, in March, 
1923 (not 1943), nearly 25 years ago. 
—J. W., Berkshire. 

[We reproduce also a photograph 
of the ruins of the tower and nave of 
All Saints’ Church, Dunwich, taken in 
1908. The remains of the south-west 
buttress still in position are those 
mentioned by Mr. Garry Hogg in our 
issue of January 23.—ED.] 


A KISSING BOUGH IN 
AMERICA 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a 
mistletoe kissing bough which I 
made at Christmas-time, copying one 
of the illustrations of the article in 
Country Lire of December 6, 1946. 
The decoration was quite lovely and 
was much admired, but another year 
I shall cover the frame with boxwood. 
This one is done with pine; it holds 
five large candles, and beneath them 
were suspended five red glass balls. 
The mistletoe hung from the centre. 

I think it likely that this is the 
first kissing bough ever made in this 
country, and I thought you might be 
interested in this American interpre- 
tation of an old English Christmas 
decoration.—WALTERC. WHITE (Mrs.), 
Gates Mills, Ohio, U.s.A. 


AN OTTER PROBLEM 


S1r,—On January 17, while walking in 
the valley of the River Brede near 
Winchelsea, Sussex, I heard a shrill 
chattering in a dick (or dyke) about 
20 yards away. On going to investi- 
gate I found the water in a turmoil 





caused by the writhings and struggling 
of some dark body or bodies. These 
proved to be two otters apparently 
engaged in mortal combat. For five 
or ten minutes I watched them quite 
unconcealed—no cover was available 
—and, though all the time I was down 
wind of them, they never gave any 
sign that they were aware of my 
presence. 

Their struggles were tremendous, 
and the fund of energy on which they 
could draw to sustain them must 
have been very great. For two- 
thirds or three-quarters of the 
time their heads must have been below 
water, but when they came above the 
surface it was no cautious nose or top 
of the head that appeared, but head 
and shoulders reared up as though 
they were very vigorously treading 
water. Whenever their heads 
appeared they immediately started 
the shrill chattering which had first 
drawn my attention to 
them, and they accom- 
panied this with vici- 
ous snapping at one an- 
other’s noses. And all the 
time they were lashing 
the water with their tails 
and turning over and 
over in their struggles 


When I had been 
watching for about five 
minutes one leapt out of 
the dick over the bank 
and into some reeds 
bordering a _ smaller 
tributary dick. The 
other hotly pursued, 
and I thought I had 
seen the last of them, 
but in half a minute 
they were back again 
and resumed __ their 











































































































































THE HOLY TRINITY REPRESENTED ON 
A BRASS IN A WEST RIDING CHURCH 


See letter: Brasses of the Trinity 


struggle in the original dick with una- 
bated vigour. After another minute or 
two one (whether the same one or not 
I could not say; they seemed to me 
indistinguishable) again left the dick 
closely followed by the other, and they 
raced along the bank for about 100 
vards to a bridge. There they seemed 
to go to ground. There was a last 
piercing squeal and in half a minute 
one otter only appeared and ran away 
alone over the bank and over a field 
for about 200 or 300 yards, finally 
disappearing‘ over the bank into the 
Brede. 

What were my otters doing? 
Were they fighting, as it appeared to 
me; or were they mating; or was it just 
very boisterous play? Perhaps one of 
your readers who has studied the 


habits of otters could say.—C. C. 
CroGccon, Strand Plat, Winchelsea, 
Sussex. 

[Miss Frances Pitt, to whom 


we submitted our correspondent’s 
letter, replies: The scene described 
by Mr. Croggon is typical of 
young otters, and older ones, at 
play. They romp more madly and 
with more complete abandon than 
any animals I know. My pet otters, 
Madame Moses and Miss Aaron, would 
seize each other by the neck and 
revolve in the water until there was 
nothing to be seen but flying spray. 
Although the affair looks like a savage 
battle, it is really only a thoroughly 
happy rough and tumble, but rough it 
certainly is. Mr. Croggon is much to 
be congratulated on having had the 
privilege of watching wild otters at 
play.—EbD.] 


THE STRIPPING OF 


WITHES 
Sir,—Your recent correspondence 
about basket-making in Somerset 


prompts me to send you the enclosed 
photograph taken some years ago by 
the bridge at Bidford-on- Avon, 
Warwickshire. It shows the tool used 
for stripping withes before the intro- 
duction of the withe-stripping machine 
—a row of iron uprights, each ending 
in a V, connected by wooden rails of 
a convenient height to hold the withes. 
—M. W., Hereford. 


BRASSES OF THE TRINITY 


51R,—The article on English monu- 
mental brasses in your issue of 
January 16 prompts me to send a 
photograph of a strange representa- 
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tion of the Holy Trinity 
inscribed on a brass at 
Skipton Parish Church, 
West Yorkshire. The 
brass is about five inches 
in height and occupies 
the central position ona 
vertical slab which forms 


part of the tomb of 
Henry, first Earl of 
Cumberland. The slab 


is adorned with several 
minute brasses, but this 
is certainly the most 
interesting, as the Trin- 
ity is so rarely repre- 
sented in this fashion. 
The Almighty is seated 
on His throne, Christ 
stands before Him, and 
the dove, emblematic 
of the Holy Spirit, is 
perched with outspread 
wings on His right 
shoulder. 

On a similar brass 
I saw at _ Tideswell 
Church, Derbyshire, the 
Almighty holds in front 
of Him a crucifix, bear- 
ing the body of Christ, 
and supports the dove 
as on the Skipton brass. 
I understand that yet 
another representation 
of the Trinity, on a 
brass, occurs on the 
Black Prince’s tomb at 
Canterbury Cathedral. 
—Roame_ER, Leeds, York- 
shire. 


EVOLUTION 
OF THE SINGLE CHAIR 


S1r,—I feel that Mr. R. W. Symonds’s 
interesting letter in your issue of 
January 16 about the evolution of the 
single chair calls for some amplifica- 
tion. Though it was doubtless well 
within the 17th century before single 
chairs—in sets—became fashionable 
in England, on the Continent their 
use had become an_ established 
custom almost two centuries before 
then. 

I suppose that the earliest chairs 
in sets for service around a dining- 
table are those of the Savonarola type, 
produced well within the 15th century. 
I have owned many specimens, and 
very charming they are. 

Chairs in sets—usually of the peg- 
legged variety — are frequently 
depicted in drawings which date from 
the end of the same century—French, 
it is true—and throughout the whole 
of the 16th century the single chair 
grew in importance, being elaborately 
carved, and highly prized for its 
refinement of craftsmanship. For 
instance, the chair Mr. Symonds illus- 
trates, with an open back and straight 
legs, is a mongrel version of its Henry 
II prototype; therefore I see no reason 
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why contemporary inventories should 
not refer to single chairs. Hardly a 
chateau of importance was without 
them, and many fine specimens were 
imported into England. 

Inventories are often vague and 
misleading. One cafi only surmise the 
nature of articles recorded or compiled 
by agents and others for reference 
purposes. Drawings, however 
amateurish, provide documentary 
evidence of the highest value: the 
artist has always been the best recorder 
of history —Murray ADAMs-ACTON, 
37, Palace Gate, Kensington, W.8. 


WHAT IS A GREEN 
GOOSE? 

Sir,—With reference to my letter 
(January 23) about a version of the 
song Mr. Fox in which the goose is 
said to be green, not grey, and to the 
letter in CounTRY LiFe of February 20 
defining a green goose 
as a goose pastured on 
the village green, John 
Mortimer’s The Whole 
Art of Husbandry (the 
last of several editions 
of which was published 
in 1721), quoted in Brew- 
er’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, defines a green 
goose as ‘“‘a young or 
midsummer goose,”’ and 
adds, “If you would fat 
green geese, shut them 
up when they are about 
a month old.’’—H. W. 
HALE, 3193, Westmount 
Boulevard, Montreal, 
Canada. 


A FAMOUS 
HURDLER 


Sir,—You may care 
to publish the enclosed 
photograph of the 
Hurdler inn at Stamford, 
Lincolnshire, which 
depicts Lord Burghley, chairman of 
the Organising and Executive Com- 
mittee of the forthcoming Olympic 
Games, in action. I think you will 
agree that the artist has produced a 
remarkably good likeness of this 
famous athlete—J. DENTON ROBIN- 
son, Darlington, Durham. 


TRUMPET FLOWERS IN 
ENGLAND 
S1r,—In his article in your issue of 
January 30 about trumpet flowers, 
Mr. Michael Haworth-Booth, referring 
to the bignonia, says ‘“‘. . . all the 
forms that I have seen in this country 
have poorly shaped and dull-coloured 
flowers.” Some 25 years ago the 
whole of the south frontage of a house 
in which I lived at Shrewsbury was 
covered by a bignonia of which the 
flowers fully justified the description 





WITHE STRIPPERS AT WORK IN WARWICKSHIRE 
See letter: The Stripping of Withes 








of the wild specimens in Florida, 
And on the south side of my house 
here is an off-shoot of the parent 
Shrewsbury plant which, although | 
had to wait for nearly 15 years, has 
fully maintained the reputation of its 
parent.—R. CARPMAEL, 26, Redlands 
Road, Reading, Berkshire. 


WHERE SHAKESPEARE 
WAS CAUGHT POACHING 


From the Honourable Mrs. Fairfax. 
Lucy. 
Sir,—I am _ writing 
Charlecote, in Warwickshire, ap 
Elizabethan house famous for the 
legend that Shakespeare was caught 
poaching in its grounds, and shall be 
grateful for any information about it 
before its restoration in 1833. Dvastic 
alterations were then made to the 
interior, and the original pan lling, 
oak screen and the minstrels’ ¢x/lery, 


a_ history of 





A LINCOLNSHIRE INN SIGN DEPICTING 
LORD BURGHLEY IN ACTION 


See letter: A Famous Hurdler 


which was last seen in an antique shop 
in Warwick in the 1870s, were removed 
from the Great Hall. Presumably 
there exists somewhere a print or 
drawing of the Great Hall as it looked 
before this restoration. 

The domestic archives of the Lucy 
family were regrettably dispersed and, 
to some extent, one fears, destroyed 
during the 19th century, so that I 
cannot even discover who was the 
architect of the restoration of Charle- 


cote. Perhaps some of your readers 
can help.—ALicE FatirFax-Lucy, 
The Mill, Fossbridge, Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Hanging of Maiden’s Garlands.— 
In your issue of February 20 you ask 
whether the custom of _ hanging 
maiden’s garlands is still observed at 
Abbotts Ann, Hampshire. I under- 
stand that it has not been discon- 
tinued, but that of late years no 
eligible maiden has died there. The 
last died in 1921, and before that one 
in 1919 and one in 1915.—M. G. S. Best 
(Miss), 10a, Cresswell Place, S.W.10. 
A Puzzling Notice.—You may be 
interested to know that the puzzling 
notice on an inn at East Hendred, 
Berkshire, illustrated in your issue of 
February 27, appears, with a different 
arrangement of the letters, on an inn 
at Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucester- 
shire.—PriscitLa Witiiams (M°s.), 
100, Coleherne Court, Old Brampion 
Road, S.W.5. 

In a Suffolk Town.—Surely Mr. 
Garry Hogg is incorrect in referring, 
in Suffolk By-Ways in CouNTRY LIFE 
of January 23, to a castle at Bury St. 
Edmunds. I have lived in Bury St. 
Edmunds for 25 years, and have nevet 
discovered a castle; a ruined abbey, 
yes, but a castle, no.—ARTHUR 
Turney, 12, Angel Hill, Bury ~t. 
Edmunds, Suffolk. 

Flowers for the East End.—! e 
Geffrye Museum, Kingsland Road, E 2, 
is appealing for flowers with which -0 
decorate its rooms. They should ‘¢ 
sent to the Curator, Mrs. M. Harriso:\. 
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GEESE AND GASOMETERS 


Written and Illustrated by KEITH SHACKLETON 


With two friends I lay on the bank. of 


N the winter of 1941 I saw a strange sight. 
I straight-cut draining ditch across the 


Midge !‘all Moss in Lancashire to watch some 
ceven | andred wild geese circling down and 
vatheri. : in a field of potatoes. The background 
to the scene was one of the biggest gas-works 
in the : orth! (Fig. 1). 3 

I r member the ground having that metal- 
lic feel’ % that comes with a hard frost. The air 
was cl v, and sounds travelled as far as over 
a quic ‘ake. We heard the clamour and the 
talkins of geese, but we also heard the rumble 
of coa. spilling from the hoppers, the whistle 
and c! |x of trains in the sidings and a boy in 
clogs 1 the raised cobbled road singing 
Amap: , My Pretty Little Poppy. Until then 
I had . en geese only as one would expect, in 
the ha! -light of dawn, a trailing line in a flaming 
sunset. hurrying black patterns against the 
moon. They had always conveyed their own 
partic ar romance of time and place, in a 
remo! css made of sea and sky and the pipings 
of me: birds. But this combination of geese 
and ¢ %-works was just about as incongruous 
as a fr ck-coat at a football match. 

T at was in 1941. Since then so many 
incon; “uities have happened that our senses 
have »ccome dulled. There is more resignation 


and less surprise in the philosophy that anything 


4 


l—' ‘LD GEESE GATHERING IN A POTATO 


can happen—if only once. But there is still 
gratitude indeed for the sight of a beautiful 
creature, a rare bird, the voices of wild-fowl, 
even though austerity has given us sea-boots 
that let the water in. 

Last March I thought of the Midge Hall 
Moss again, the wild geese and the gas-works, 
when I went for the first time to the London 
Reservoirs. Snow lay thick in the sheltered 
places and several of the lakes were three-parts 
frozen after one of the coldest spells for years. 
Now the thaw had begun. Snowdrifts glaring 
under the sun strained the eyes with their new 
brightness, and the water ruffled by the wind 
held a great depth of blue. 

Most of the reservoirs are surrounded by 
high embankments like seawalls, fenced in 
behind tall spiked railings. From the road one 
can have little notion of what lies within. 
Hundreds pass there daily along the foot of the 
green banks, and past the tidy functional 
buildings of the Metropolitan Water Board, so 
familiar now in that drab landscape of North 
Surrey and Middlesex. 

* * * 

Until I saw over the green walls for the 
first time I should scarcely have believed it 
possible to see so much. Some of the wildest 
migrant duck that visit the British Isles in 
winter come in immense numbers to the 





ENGLAND 


reservoirs of London. There they pass their time 
in peace amid the everyday sight of man. 

Steps lead up from the Walton-Molesey 
road to the top of the bank enclosing the Walton 
Reservoir, and to a causeway which divides it 
into two. The east half was still mainly frozen, 
the ice dotted about with the forlorn remains of 
many black-headed gulls which had succumbed 
to the cold. The lake to the west, perhaps 
because of its slightly larger size, was free from 
ice, and across the open water, in a rash like 
pepper and salt, sat three thousand duck. 
As we stood and watched, flights numbering 
fifties and hundreds arrived and dropped 
among the throng. Their extra contribution 
seemed to make no difference to the flock. 

The bulk of them were tufted duck, the 
most amusing of all. The females are sooty 
brown, the drakes black with white sides, and 
a yellow eye, round like a boot-button, give 
them a look of perpetual astonishment. While 
they sit on the water the wind plays about with 
the crests on their heads, standing them on end, 
changing their expression momentarily to one 
of indignation. Then the wind will drop, and 
with it their crests, so that they look astonished 
once more. They bobbed about in the ripples, 
seemingly asleep, heads down on backs like 
thousands of little bath toys. 

(Continued on page 540) 
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FIELD ADJOINING ONE OF THE BIGGEST GAS-WORKS IN THE NORTH OF 
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At the south end of the cause- , 
way the sun was behind us, shining 
on the duck and making it easy to 
look over the masses through 
glasses and pick out the strangers. 

Until that day I had seen smews 
only three times. There was a pair 
which stayed a week on Blather- 
wycke Lake; I once saw seven, 
one behind the other, swimming 
against the tide in Cromarty 
Firth, and on another occasion, 
from a motor torpedo boat, I 
watched three young birds off 
Walcheren. But now, on the 
Walton Reservoir, we saw a 
hundred and twenty-five. They 
were courting (Fig. 2) and surging 
about, rising on their tails and 
beating the water with their wings. 
Then they would flight out in 
fifteens and twenties, while others, 
swinging round over the red-roofed 
houses, would pitch in to take, 
their place. 

* * * 

The smew is a truly lovely 
little bird, combining the dashing 
twisting flight of wigeon and teal 
with the lithesome swimming 
habits of the sawbill tribe to which 
it belongs. Their breeding grounds 
stretch from Scandinavia across 
Russia to Kamschatka, whence 
their autumn migration takes 
them as far as Japan. Those 
breeding farther west winter in 
Europe and the Middle East. 

Those we see here must have come 
from Norway, Finland and the 
north part of Sweden. 

The goosander, the largest of 
the sawbills, is by no means a 
common bird, yet several hundred were to be 
seen on the reservoirs. Until the end of the 
19th century they were unknown as British 
residents, but at about that time they began to 
breed in Scotland, and have increased regularly 
ever since. Some of these fly south with the 
coming of cold weather, but more likely those 
which swim with the smews in winter have come 
from Scandinavia, and perhaps a few mergansers 
with them. All these we saw, the cold weather 
having not only driven them south, but by 
freezing the smaller waters, concentrated them 
in the open places where we watched. 

All the afternoon little parties came in to 
join the black floating carpet of duck on the 
west side. In the main they were the tufted, 
but among them were large rafts of pochard, 
some great-crested grebe and coot, and six 
scaups from the estuary of the Thames. 


* * * 


Towards evening gulls arrived in thousands 
from the filter beds, from their foraging in the 
allotments and the council dumps, settling 
silently on the surface east of the causeway. 
Here the water was not completely frozen, there 
being about two acres open near the south 
embankment. We lay opposite the clear 
piece among dry brown thistles and _ hard- 
packed masses of unmelted snow. We watched 
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SUNRISE AT LOOE 


ie LY the drowsy valley wakes from sleep. 

The restless gulls with the first streak of 
grey 

Begin theiy hungry cries in search of prev. 

In the far distance where the hill is steep 

Dim forms of lonely cattle slowly creep; 

Veiled by the morning mist they make their way 

For the first early milking of the day. 

The tide is high, the river still and deep. 


Down on the beach the waves roll gently in. 

Houses which decorate the hills at night 

With sparkling windows now stir sleepily, 

Aroused from dreams as work and play begin. 

And last the rising sun reveals its light— 

A shaft of brilliant gold across the sea. 
CONSTANCE BREED. 
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2.—THE COURTSHIP OF SMEWS 


for an hour a variety of wild-fowl that would be 
hard to better anywhere in the British Isles, 
with no need to move anything but our binoc- 
ulars, and there was something in the incon- 
gruity of the scene that brought wild geese and 
gas-works to mind. 

Twenty-three pintails rested with heads 
pulled down on the rim of the ice. Beyond them 
stood two drake shovellers and a duck among 
a little knot of mallard. A few yards off to their 
right, as if to represent his species, a single drake 
teal stood on one leg. Several flocks of goos- 
anders, numbering some three hundred in all, 
swam leisurely to and fro, the drakes courting 
their ducks with a ceremony peculiar to their 
kind. Some had pulled themselves up on to 
the ice rim, where they stood and preened them- 
selves, rolling their heads over their scapulars, 
smoothing down their salmon-pink breast 
feathers with snake-like strokes of their bills. 
They were close enough for us to see the move- 
ments of their eyes and the bill serrations which 
give that family of duck its name. 

A small path runs along the top of the 
bank, where continual walking has kept the 
grass short. Here wigeon were grazing, shuffling 
about exploring under the tufts for bits the 
frost had missed. A little group of golden-eyes 
on a pool of their own dived incessantly, shaking 
water from their shoulders as they rose, and 
sometimes the smooth flanks of an old drake, 
caught by the sun, would glint with the brilliance 
of a fresh herring. Then there was a pair of 
gadwall swimming slowly past us under the 
bank. Across the road we heard that an Iceland 
duck had been seen—the round, dapper little 
sea-duck which the Americans call Old Squaw. 
I have seen her often on the Norfolk coast and 
watched her from a punt, but last spring one 
came to London and spent a few days on St. 
James’s Park lake. Scoters have been theré too, 


‘though we saw none that day. Their appearance 


is generally a sign of bad times at sea. 
* * * 

We became so absorbed in watching the 
scene, in drawing goosanders’ heads on the 
backs of old envelopes, that we forgot the pas- 
sage of time, the situation and the surroundings. 
Then something made me look round, and I 
realised that we were not only watching but 
being watched. A little party of youths had 


collected at the foot of the embankment, their 
rakish bicycles sprawled on the railings. Some 
had removed cigarettes from their mouths, which 
sagged open with amazement. From the garden 
of a house adjoining the road a child screamed: 
“Mummy, look at those men crawling about.” 

In front of us Mergus albellus, from the 
frozen tundras beyond North Cape, cocked his 
head to listen. Then a top window burst open, 
and a face thrust itself out. ‘‘ Nigel,” it shouted, 
“come along in—-they’re only bird-watchers.” 

Nigel answered the summons, the youths 
replaced their cigarettes, recovered their 
bicycles and pushed aimlessly on. The window 
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WEATHERWISE 


WILL take Nature’s book 

And skip the frost, 
Beginning where the wood 
In green 1s lost, 
And where a rapturous sun 
Forgets the time, 
Believing only not to be 
Is crime. 
I'll thumb spring’s chapter 
With tts souvenirs— 
The plated moon, 
A magpie’s white vevers .. . 
Spring’s the imperative charade 
Of seed, 
Winter is Greek to me, 
Too hard to read. 

MARION PEACOCK. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAMA 


slammed shut and Mergus albellus from the 
Arctic north lifted a foot from the water and 
scratched his cheek with utter indifference. 

Perhaps there was nothing unusual about 
it after all—food is plentiful thereabouts, the 
reservoirs are big, and safety is assured. "ut 
I still imagine smews against the draperies of 
the aurora borealis, lonely pairs nesting in 
northern fjords under the midnight sun, fly ng 
south when they see the ice-blink and *he 
coming of the arctic winter. And I cannot f: |p 
marvelling that the wildest of wild-fowl, 50 
sought after by and wary of man, should fd 
sanctuary where man is thickest—and proba"'y 
cares least. 
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In keeping with the finest 

traditions of British craftsmanship 
yet modern in eyery flowing line 
and refinement of comfort. 
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|, A dream of 
& heater... 


She’s waiting for the day when she can have 
. without boilers and 
coke-buckets and with less of the broom. She’s waiting 


warmth-comfort in every room .. 


for an electric heater with finger-tip control that 
maintains a constant temperature at any desired level, 
and one that needs no attention whatsoever, day in day out, 
year in year out. She’s waiting for— 


HURSEAL 


Electrically Operated - Oil Loaded - Hermetically Sealed - Thermostatically 
Controlled - Wide Range of Sizes - Heater Ratings from 0.5 kw. to 2 kw. 
Voltage Range 100-240 AC. - Wall Types (Fixed) - Floor Types (Portable). 


The use of hermetically sealed oti as a heat diffusing medium 
was originally conceived and patented by Hurseal (No. 542267). 
This trademark is your protection against inferior imitations. 





All enquiries to: HURSEAL LTD., 229-231 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 : REGent 1267 














ALL-YEAR 
PEAK EFFICIENCY 


— Franks to 


A WELL-SPENT holiday should mean your 
return home refreshed and invigorated, re- 
equipped for effort in office or factory—and to 
resist the rigours of the coming winter. BUTLIN’S 
play their part in the national effort by providing 
holidays with a high standard of accommodation, 
excellent food and a variety of entertainment to 
suit all tastes—without any question of expensive 
“extras.” People who holiday at BUTLIN’S 
derive the utmost benefit in health and happiness. 
Personnel managers and all those concerned with 
welfare of staffs are invited to write to us for 
particulars of a special scheme. 


tun, He jes - by-the-Sea 


439 OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.! 
PWLLHELI CLACTON SKEGNESS - FILEY - AYR 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE DESTRUCTION 
OF ATLANTIS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. H. S. BELLAMY is a 
writer who both fascinates 
and infuriates me. There is 

no one, except perhaps Mr. L. Spence, 
the author of The Problem of Lemuria, 
who is able to make such exciting 
guesses at what happened in the dark 
years of pre-history, and there is no 
one who so calmly assumes “‘my guess 
is as good as your proof.’’ These excit- 
ing and annoying elements are as 
plentifully present in his new book, 
The Atlantis Myth (Faber, 10s. 6d.) as 
in all else that he has written. 

“T shall not seek to prove,”’ he 
says in his introduction, ‘‘the former 


earth causing many disturbances 
among them a terrific dislocation oj 
the oceans. The tides were pulled 
down from the north and puiled up 
from the south, forming a “tida) 
bulge” at the equator. This ti: -bulent 
water destroyed Atlantis ad dig 
much more. It enormously dir: jisheg 
the land-surface of the worl. The 
Mediterranean as we now kno\. it was 
created by the bursting of 2 way 
through a land-bridge tha’ cop. 
nected southern Spain with n >rthern 
Africa. Within the great basin «e now 
call the Mediterranean was mu) land, 
with lakes. Greece, for one th’ :g, was 
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THE ATLANTIS MYTH. By H. S. Bellamy 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


ESKIMO DOCTOR. 


By Aage Gilberg 


Translated by Karin Elliott 
(Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


REMBRANDT’S PAINTINGS. Selected by Professor W. Martin 
(Collins, 30s.) 
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existence of Atlantis : about that there 
need be no further speculation.... I 
shall therefore be chiefly concerned to 
explain how and why Atlantis was 
lost.” 


In a former work, The Book of 
Revelation is History, Mr. Bellamy 
expounded his theory that what that 
book amounted to was not a prognos- 
tication of the end of our present way 
of life, but a lament for an ending that 
had already happened—an ending 
that left much of human achievement 
destroyed and that annihilated Atlan- 
tis. He comes back to this in the book 
under review. 


WHEN MOON AND EARTH 
COLLIDED 


Sooner or later, in whatever Mr. 
Bellamy writes, you will come across 
the name of Hans Hoerbiger, a Vien- 
nese who has propounded a theory 
about the earth and the moon. 
Briefly, Hoerbiger’s theory is that 
there was a time when the earth had 
no satellite moon. It at last attracted 
one which remained dutiful for a long 
time and then disintegrated and 
crashed into the earth. Long, long 
after this disaster the earth attracted 
another moon, and this period of 
attraction, like the former, was accom- 
panied by terrible terrestrial distur- 
bances. But the moon so attracted, 
and, for a time quiescent, will go the 
way of its predecessor and shower its 
disintegrated fabric into the earth. It 
is Hoerbiger’s view that this disastrous 
attraction, disastrous collapse, and 
disastrous capture of a new lunar 
enemy has happened more than once 
and will go on happening, and it is 
Mr. Bellamy’s theory that it was 
during the “capture” of our present 
moon that those events happened 
which included the overwhelming of 
Atlantis. 

Elaborating all this, he draws a 
picture of the moon’s approach to the 


a widespreading fertile place, not a 
rocky archipelago. The lakes became 
joined up in a sea, waters bursting in 
from east and west. 


THE CAVE-DRAWINGS OF 
ALTAMIRA 


In all these speculations, and in 
such guesses as that the cave-drawings 
of Altamira are the work of Atlanteans 
who escaped from the disaster, Mr. 
Bellamy is at his most exciting (and 
excited ?); but soon he is at his old 
game of dragging in everything by the 
scruff of the neck and lopping it to fit 
his Procrustes-Hoerbiger theory. For 
example, he takes the passage in St. 
Luke’s Gospel which deals with the 
presentation of Jesus in the Temple. 
It was the occasion when Simeon 
exclaimed, ‘‘Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart . . .” and the pro- 
phetess Anna “gave thanks unto God 
and spake of Him to all them that 
were looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem.” 


Now all this is tortured by Mr. 
Bellamy to show that some old writer 
has imposed the myth of the moon's 
capture upon the story of the historical 
Jesus. The “Light to lighten the 
Gentiles”’ is the mysterious new planet 
that has appeared in the sky. Simeon 
could not depart till he had seen it and 
worshipped it; and the name Ara is 
“certainly a feminine form of anus, 
a year.’’ By a series of complex calcu- 
lations he decides that the year ‘nna 
stands for is 11,230 B.c. ‘This was 
the year in which ‘Anna,’ that is ‘ the 
New Aeon,’ ‘came in.’” Other ints 
gathered from here and there pe mit 
him to place the date of the mouns 
capture—the date from which anc‘ent 
men began to calculate the “pre ent 
Aeon of our earth’”—at bet: cen 
11,500 and 12,000 B.c. 

Mr. Bellamy tracks down ‘he 
secrets of time and the cosmos ‘th 
the annoying virtuosity of Sher ck 
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Holmes. He presents it all to us with 
the customary, “elementary, my dear 
Watson,” and we are so dazzled that 
we forget the patient plodders at 
Scotland Yard whose speculations 
alas! can’t come into court un- 
supported by evidence. 


pOCTCR’S FARTHEST NORTH 
An unusually attractive book is 


Mr. Aace Gilberg’s Eskimo Doctor 
(Allen d Unwin, 15s.), translated 
from ti.: Danish by Karin Elliott. 


Mr. Gili rg spent a year in the north- 
west of Greenland, with the wife he 
had jus. married, being for that time 
the “fethest north of the world’s 


doctors.’’ He was young, enthusiastic, 
and ap vars to have been very like- 
able, w 1 an ability to win the hearts 
of the -ople he worked among. He 
was ab» to play tunes on a saw and 
do con’ ring tricks, as well as perform 


an ope ition and administer physic. 
These . ‘tle tricks helped, and so did 
the ree: iness of himself and his wife to 
share ‘ec hardships and the physical 
perils “1 which the Eskimos lived. 
Clearly the people came to like these 
two; and this feeling was repaid with 
interes’. ‘‘ The Polar Eskimos are such 
asplendid people,’ Mr. Gilberg writes, 
“that | could hardly believe such 
were to be found on this earth. I call 
them ‘the truly good people,’ and I 
regard Thule as the most heavenly 
place there is.” And again: “In one 
sense, of course, the Thule Eskimos 
are uncivilised, even though the 
majority of them can read, write and 
count; but their culture, their outlook 
on life, and their sense of human values 
are of such a quality that when one 
looks at them one has no reason to be 
proud of being a European. I myself 
have come to respect and love these 
people, and they have aroused in me 
more feelings of sympathy than any 
other race.”’ 

He is speaking of the Eskimos of 
the far North. Elsewhere, in places to 
which Europeans have plentifully 
penetrated, he does not find them 
admirable. For one thing, the Euro- 
pean and American love of money has 
corrupted them. His own Eskimos 
were puzzled by money, didn’t see the 
sense of it, and would have preferred 
barter. 


TUBERCULOSIS RAMPANT 


Mr. Gilberg would have remained 
with the Eskimos, but his wife was 
expecting a child, and one thing which 
caused him to leave was fear of 
exposing the woman and child to the 
widely prevalent tuberculosis. This 
was the disease that gave him most 
anxiety. Speaking of the death-rate in 
Thule, he says that 35.2 per cent. of 
deaths were caused by tuberculosis in 
one form or another, just over half of 
these deaths being due to consump- 
tion. On the credit side: ‘“‘In Den- 
mark, every ninth person dies of 
cancer; in Thule no single case of this 
dread disease has ever been diagnosed,”’ 
nor has appendicitis or venereal 
disease ever appeared there. One 
reason for the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis is the four months every year 
without sun and the crowded condi- 
tions in which the people live in their 
turf huts during that time. The men 
who, perforce, must go out and hunt, 
winter or no winter, avoid the disease 
bett : than the women. The hopeful 
thins is that the people have been 
mac's: “tuberculosis conscious.’’? They 


npy 7 recognise the danger and carry 
out ‘1 exemplary fashion, the health 
a ‘mendations regularly urged upon 

‘ne gathers the impression that 
the » few surviving aboriginal and 


unspoiled Eskimos are a charming, 
courageous and ingenious people who 
have mastered every art and craft 
necessary for survival in their bitter 
environment. That they will long 
survive is an open question. They are 
so few that in-breeding has been 
forced upon them, and this has made 
many of them sterile. But here we are 
permitted to see them as they were in 
1938-39 ; their work and play, their 
glorious summer and their painful 
winter; ai.d we see, too, the birds and 
the beasts, the flowers and the moun- 
tains, the gorgeous summer sky and 
the raging winter blizzards that con- 
dition their slender hold on existence. 


100 REMBRANDTS 


Messrs. Collins’s “Apollo Edi- 
tion” of Rembrandt’s Paintings (30s.) 
gives us a hundred of the pictures, 
twenty of them in colour. The selec- 
tion has been made by Professor W. 
Martin, a former Director of the Royal 
Gallery at the Hague. An introductory 
essay on Rembrandt and his work is by 
Thomas Bodkin, the Barber Professor 
of Fine Arts in the University of 
Birmingham. 

The pictures presented are all 
well chosen to illustrate the claim 
Professor Bodkin makes for Rem- 
brandt’s wide departure from the 
general run of Dutch painting. He 
emphasises the painter’s ‘superb 
dramatic power, which gave intense 
vitality to everything that he pro- 
duced.’”’ It would be admitted, I 
think, that this dramatic vitality was 
not Rembrandt’s alone among the 
Dutch. Brueghel the Elder has it, too, 
for one, but it is, with him, a rustic 
and provincial attribute that misses 
the passionate and universal state- 
ment of every brush-stroke Rem- 
brandt put upon a canvas. He lifted 
it all up on to the grand plane, as 
Shakespeare could do with country 
loons and kings alike. ‘Moving and 
mysterious,’ says Professor Bodkin, 
and those are the right words. 

The painter’s life was a procession 
through fame and affluence to ob- 
scurity and want. His death passed 
unnoticed, even though he was paint- 
ing lustily to the end. The extra- 
ordinary story is told by his great- 
nephew that a portrait by him could 
once be bought for the equivalent of 
threepence. ‘In our own days,” says 
Professor Bodkin, ‘‘a hundred thou- 
sand pounds has been given on occa- 
sion for one of his masterpieces.” 


ys 
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THE HORSEMAN IN 1947 


HE HORSEMAN’S YEAR, edited 
by Lt.-Col. W. E. Lyon (Collins, 
10s. 6d.), is the second of the annual 
surveys of the doings of horsemen and 
horses in England which began last 
year, and includes articles on most 
aspects of the horseman’s year, with 
special emphasis on racing, showing 
and hunting. A notable, but, alas, 
inevitable omission from this present 
volume is polo. Articles of more than 
passing interest are: Staying Blood, 
by J. C. Hislop; The International 
Aspect of Show Jumping, by H. M. 
Llewellyn; The Camera as Judge, by 
Group-Captain F. C. V. Laws; Fox- 
hunting Finance, by D. W. E. Brock; 
and Show Ponies in 1947, by R. S. 
Summerhays. Other contributors are 
Gerald Balding, Peter Biegel, J. H. 
Bird, Raymond Glendenning, Lord 
Graves, J. F. Hance, Dermot Mowah, 
Lt.-Col. Tom Nickalls, Edward Seago, 
Sacheverell Sitwell, J. W. FitzWilliam, 
Sir Archibald Weigall, Henry Wyn- 
malen, and the editor. In spite of the 
rather confusing arrangement of the 
illustrations, this is a most readable 
annual excellently produced. 
Guk: 





G. HH. 
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Dexter Weatherproofs were as well known to 
our fathers and grandfathers as they are to the 
present generation. They are well tailored and 
obstinately resistant to wind and rain. They are 


as British as the weather—but reliable. 


From Leading Outfitters Everywhere 


WALLACE, SCOTT & CO. LTD., CATHCART, GLASGOW 











A new shaving luxury 
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CREATED FOR MEN OF JUDGEMENT AND GOOD TASTE 






rendered rust-resistant by the 
fA, Krauman process. Each blade 
YY has to pass 17 rigid inspections 
in the factory, and is specially 
wrapped to preserve its hollow 
ground, leather -stropped 
edge in perfect condition. 
Personna precision blades 
are sold at the best barbers, 
chemists, and stores. 
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Personna is a precision blade — 
a unique shaving instrument 
designed especially for men 
who can appreciate the best. It 
is a double-edged blade, made 
only from high-grade steel, and 
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Fordsons 
are 
Doliar 
Savers 


We all know what they save 
us farmers—what with on-the- 
spot service when we need it, 
fixed prices for spares and 
repairs, no expense on new implements and far cheaper fuel—but look 
what they are saving the nation. You see, P.V.O. comes largely from 
sterling areas—that means precious dollars saved. They actually 
estimate that the Fordson Majors (to say nothing of the thousands of 
older Fordsons) at work on British farms are saving Great Britain over 
70 million gallons of petrol a year. Putting it basically, that is quite 
a lot of petrol—and a lot of dollars. 


Fordson 


MAJOR TRACTOR 





You get more work out of a Fordson 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD... DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
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Hive motor mower 
for the fair-sized lawn 














The performance of the ‘FIREFLY’ makes it an out- 











standingly popular machine wherever an acre or so of 











good turf must be kept in trim, with a limited expenditure 








of time and energy. Yet, however urgent other consider- 














ations may be—the lawn benefits too, for the ‘FIREFLY’ 











is ‘precise’ and ‘clean’ in action, as well as speedy. 
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16” or 20” cut. 6 blades in cutter. 
4 stroke air cooled engine. 
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ALEXANDER SHANES & SON LTD., 
DENS IRON WORKS, ARBROATH. 




















LONDON OFFICE: 
66 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.I. 








(Member of the Technically 
Controlled Castings Group.) 
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CALF-REARING. 
PROBLEMS 


HE demand for calves suitable 

for rearing is steadily increasing, 
with the result that the price of 

such calves has already risen in many 


markets to a surprisingly high level. ° 


The question naturally arises as to 
which calves are suitable and which 
arenot. The best that can be obtained 
are no doubt those got by beef bulls 
out of good strong dual-purpose cows. 
Unfortunately very few calves of this 
sort are to be had, though we may hope 
that the supply will increase as time 
goes on and the Ministry’s scheme for 
free insemination with beef bulls has 
had an opportunity of coming into 
effect. Next best are the calves of 
pure dual-purpose breeding. The 
market is fairly well supplied with 
such calves and they are in very keen 
request at prices which will no doubt 
please their breeders even if they make 
rearers pull rather long faces. Last 
come the calves of pure dairy breeding. 
These are a doubtful proposition, and 
the majority will definitely not pay to 
rear. There are, however, a certain 
number of Friesian calves for which an 
exception may be made and which, in 
the absence of a sufficient supply of 
other sorts, may be well worth con- 
sidering. Everything, of course, 
depends upon the herds from which 
they come, for, in these days, there are 
a certain number of Friesian herds 
where the type of animal aimed at is 
definitely of dual-purpose conforma- 
tion. Calves from such herds may 
prove quite a good investment. 


Winter Possibilities 


T is, however, possible to over- 
emphasie the importance of breed- 
ing, whereas the importance of the way 
in which calves destined for beef are 
reared cannot be over-emphasised. 
The best beef-bred calves, if they are 
poorly reared on a meagre diet, will 
never make good beef cattle, whereas 
calves which have little or no preten- 
sions to beef-breeding may make good 
beasts provided they have been reared 
generously. Calf-rearing is generally 
associated with the spring and summer 
months; in consequence it is at this 
time of the year that the demand for 
rearing calves exceeds the supply and 
that prices rise sharply. Is it not time 
for those who habitually purchase and 
rear a large number of calves to 
reconsider their policy? There is 
every prospect that, as a result of the 
use of beef bulls at artificial insemina- 
tion centres, there will be a large num- 
ber of calves got by these bulls coming 
forward in the autumn and winter 
from next autumn. It seems likely 
that it will be possible to buy these 
good calves then at advantageous 
prices. To switch from spring and 
summer rearing to rearing in autumn 
and winter may be good business. 
There are obviously certain difficulties 
and disadvantages, but none that can- 
not be overcome, and speaking as one 
who has had some experience I can 
testify that it has certain unsuspected 
advantages quite apart from being 
able to secure a relatively cheap and 
plentiful supply of good calves, not the 
least being that calves born in the 
autumn are old enough to be turned 
out to grass in the following spring. 


Too-Early Slaughtering 


N2 only is the price of rearing 
calves steadily rising, but so is 
the price of store cattle, and at the 
present rate it will reach astronomical 
heights with the advent of the grass. 
Presumably this is the result of a short 
supply,ard onecannot help wondering if 
many cattle have not been slaughtered 
that could advantageously have been 
retained for utilising a lot of grass 
which will not now fully be used. It 











is all too common for dealers to pick 


out and send for grading any “fresh” 
cattle among the bunches of stores that 
they purchase. This may be a good 
thing for dealers—no doubt it is—byt 
is a thoroughly bad thing for the 
country. The fault would seem to be 
the prices fixed by the Ministr-- of 
Food for the lower grades of cz‘ ‘le: 
they are altogether too high. An: one 
who has watched cattle being gr: Jeq 
since the last price revision took ; ‘ace 
could not fail to be impressed by «he 
number of cattle that were ing 
graded for slaughter which, ir the 
national interest at least, should ave 
been kept for further feeding. ith 
the supply of store cattle so muc less 
than the number required for cor. 1m- 
ing our grass, it surely cannot be ‘ght 
to slaughter cattle which, if left . few 
more months, would be capab » of 
increasing in weight by se eral 
hundredweights and so supply us vith 
more and better beef. 


Oil as a Farm Crop 


THOUGHT that Professor Bi ick- 

man was very wise to adopt the 
restrained attitude that he did in his 
paper to the Farmers’ Club on oil as a 
farm crop, for so often enthusiasm 
leads to extravagantly optimistic 
statements and hopes that are never 
fulfilled. He divided the future of oil 
seeds as a permanent feature of our 
British farming into the probable, the 
possible, the improbable, and the 
impossible, placing in the first category 
only linseed, with sunflowers and oil 
seed poppy in the second, soya beans 
in the third, and safflower in the 
fourth. His reference to soya beans 
will disappoint many, but it is high 
time that a really authoritative state- 
ment such as this was made: “The 
magical aurora that has grown around 
the soya bean clouds the judgment of 
many. Because it is grown from the 
Tropics to Northern Manchuria it does 
not follow that it can be grown 
economically in England. Before soya 
beans can be regarded as even a 
probable crop, new varieties will have 
to be found which are earlier, taller, 
more productive, and have the lowest 
pods well off the ground. Moreover, 
some means of overcoming the weed 
problem will be needed, and as legumes 
are sensitive to the existing selective 
herbicides this is likely to present a 
formidable problem.” Evidently the 
day when (according to some people) 
soya beans are to solve the whole of 
our agricultural and _ horticultural 
problems is still far distant. 


Mice in the Stacks 


E are often told that the right 

place to store corn is in the rick. 
And so no doubt it is if only one could 
be sure of being able to exclude vermin. 
Rats I can compete with, but I confess 
that mice defeat me, and of the two 
I believe that they do the more 
damage. I have just been threshing 
a big stack of oats. I should much 
prefer not to have threshed it, as | 
require neither the straw nor the grain 
at the moment, though I shall need 
both later on, for I find that fres' 'y 
threshed straw is much more palatable 
to stock than that which has been kept 
for some time. But I just dare not 
leave this stack unthreshed any longer 
as I have had some bitter experienves 
in the past of threshing oat stacks :n 
April when every sheaf seemed to ha -¢ 
one or two mice under it. The dama ‘¢ 
that an infestation of this magnitu: ® 
can do is enormous, and is not c¢ 
fined to the grain that the mice co: - 
sume; even worse is the quantity th 
they damage and the disgusting ta! 
that they leave behind. I keep plen 
of good cats, but once mice get in 
a stack it is impossible for cats to § - 
at them. XENOPHON. 
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REVISION OF RENT 
ACTS NEEDED 


shortage, it is disheartening to see 
so any buildings falling into dis- 
- want of repairs. The reason 
- state of affairs is not far to 


I: these days of acute housing 


use {i 


for tl gee 
seek. » property-owner, who is still 
receiv. ¢ a 1939 return on his invest- 


ment often unable to meet the 
prese ay cost of repairs. Clearly 
the rm 5 for a Rent Bill that is in 


keepi: 7 with current values. z 

; nearly three years since 
Lord idley’s Committee recom- 
menc’ . a revision of the present Rent 
Rest ms Acts and the setting up 
ofa nical committee to advise the 
Gove nent on the cost of repairs. 
Sin en numerous representations 
ha *n made to the Minister of 
Hea... all to no avail. Meanwhile, 
prc , is deteriorating more quickly 
than .ew homes can be built and 
there ‘: a real danger of slum condi- 


tions a many districts. 


INC. =ASED COST OF REPAIRS 


E: -JRES showing the increased 
costs of repairs are illuminating. 
Over © wide range of repairs the aver- 
age cost increased by from 106 to 180 
per cent. in the years 1935-46. For 
outside painting what cost £4 10s. 
in 1935 jumped to £12 12s. 144d.; 
the cost of putting 12 slates on a roof 
rose from £1 6s. 24d. to £2 17s. 1 44d.; 
two gate-posts from £1 5s. 1014d. to 
£3 Os. 1014d.; repairing a rain-water 
pipe from £1 2s. 8d. to £2 9s. 334d.; 
and repairs to gulleys from 14s. 834d. 
to £1 10s. 4d. Since 1946 there have 
been further increases and in some 
cases the cost of repairs has risen by 
as much as 250 per cent. Property- 
owners who contracted to provide 
services are faced with additional 
liabilities, and the management of 
a block of 192 flats in London which 
showed a net profit of £3,386 in 1937, 
was, in 1947, faced with a loss of £31. 
It has been suggested that rents 
cannot be increased because tenants 
cannot afford to pay more. Yet wages 
have risen in harmony with the 
greatly increased cost of living and 
rents alone remain at the pre-war 
level. Lord Middleton, speaking in 
the rent debate in the House of Lords 
on November 18, 1947, said that for 
117 cottages on his East Riding estate, 
he received an average rent of 2s. 014d. 
per week. Rents had not been raised 
since wages were from 16s. to 18s. 
a week, whereas now the minimum 
wage for an agricultural worker was 
£4 10s. Up to 1939 one could get at 
wholesale rates from Sheffield quite 
adequate kitchen ranges for about 
£2 10s.; to-day they cost £23 10s., 
which absorbed about four years’ rent. 
However, rents.of municipally owned 
houses, exempt from the Rent Acts, 
had, in many cases, been increased. 


ISLE OF MAN DECISIONS 


WHat is sauce for the goose is 

not necessarily sauce for the 
gander, but it is at least of academic 
interest to see how this problem has 


been dealt with on the Isle of Man. 
There, the standard rent of older 
houses is to be the 1914 rent plus 50 
per coent., and the standard rent of 


newer houses is to be the rent in 
September, 1939. Permitted increases 
are to be 15 per cent. of the net rent 
and an additional 18% per cent. 
if the landlord is liable for repairs. 


GREAT TANGLEY MANOR TO 
BE SOLD 


oo 0 SYSONBY has given instruc- 

ns for the sale of Great Tangley 
Mar , three miles south-east of 
Gui td, Surrey. The existing house 
Was  uilt in Elizabeth’s reign, but 
ther ‘s evidence to show that there 
Was nomestead at Great Tangley in 


Saxon times, and it is known that 
William the Conqueror gave it to his 
half-brother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
soon after the Conquest. It remained 
Crown property until the reign of 
Henry I, after which it fluctuated 
between Crown and private ownership 
until, in 1173, it passed to John de 
Fay, son of Ralph de Fay, the rebel- 
lious Seneschal of Aquitaine. It then 
descended from parent to child for 
four hundred years, during which time 
it passed by marriage through the 
great families of Braose, Mowbray and 
Howard until, shortly before the 
execution, in 1572, of Thomas Howard, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, Lord High 
Treasurer and Earl-Marshal, it was 
sold to John Caryl, to whom it owes its 
beautiful half-timbered front, dated 
1582. 
250 YEARS’ ASSOCIATION 
REAT TANGLEY MANOR 
remained in the hands of 
descendants of the Caryl family until 
the first half of last century. Some 
features of the house, which was 
sympathetically restored by the late 
Mr. Philip Webb about fifty years 
ago, are the fine reception hall with 
oak beams and open fireplace, the oak- 
panelled dining-room, the Henry V 
panelled parlour, and the drawing-room 
with its Jacobean carved oak panel- 
ling. The estate comprises 121 acres 
and the gardens are of great beauty. 
They, with the house, were fully 
described in CountrRY LIFE of July 30 
and August 6, 1898, and again in the 
issue of January 21, 1905. The 
property is offered for sale by private 
treaty, but failing a private buyer it 
will be submitted for sale on May 25 at 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1., by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, who, with Messrs. 
Charles Osenton and Co., of Guild- 
ford, are acting for Lord Sysonby. 


WOOLLEY HALL FOR 

ELECTRICITY BOARD 

HE Southern Electricity Board 

has bought Woolley Hall, a 
25-roomed Georgian-style mansion 
and 40 acres, from the British Euro- 
pean Airways Corporation through 
the agency of Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley. Woolley Hall, which is 
2% miles from Maidenhead, on the 
main London-Bath road, is another 
example of how large country houses 
are being successfully converted into 
business premises. Thousands of 
pounds have been spent on the instal- 
lation of modern office equipment, 
including thermostatic heaters, fluor- 
escent lighting and a_ telephone 
exchange, and bathrooms and some 
of the smaller rooms have been con- 
verted into staff cloak-rooms. Alto- 
gether there is nearly 13,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

Peyton Hall, Boxford, an estate of 
290 acres on the borders of Essex and 
Suffolk, has been sold privately by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
acting in conjunction with Messrs. 
Fenn Wright and Co., of Colchester, 
and Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
with Messrs. Gartons, of Lough- 
borough, have disposed of Vicary 
House, a farm of 115 acres at Wood- 
house, Leicestershire. 


SALE OF CORNISH HOTEL 
HE Trevessa Hotel, St. Ives, Corn- 
wall, has been sold to Mr. Barry, 

of Fistral Bay Hotel, Newquay, for 
approximately £20,000. The hotel, 
which has about 40 bedrooms, was 
recently offered at auction as a going 
concern, but was withdrawn. Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, who disposed of 
the Trevessa Hotel, are also respon- 
sible for the sale by auction of 
Folly Court and nearly 100 acres near 
Wokingham, Berkshire, for £16,215. 
PROCURATOR. 
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Carters raiser’s strains of Vegetables and special 
strains of Flower Seeds are renowned for their 


quality, 


purity 


and germination. 


To obtain 


maximum crops of Vegetables and profusion of 
flowers, sow Carters Tested Seeds. 
The 1948 Edition of 


The Blue Book of Gardening 
will be sent free on request. 


134 Regent Street, 


53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 } i . 
' 


Seed Merchants and Growers 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
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129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
Houston Road, S.E.23 








Fisher Humphries’ latest model— 
entirely redesigned especially for 
use with Crawler Type Tractors 
or Tractors fitted with half tracks; 
built throughout of high tensile 


steel 


with cross braced double 


beams, giving absolute strength 
and rigidity. 
design and workmanship; as always 
“Best in the Land.”’ 





R.HUMPHRIES & CO. 


A masterpiece of 





LTD 


T.P.34 
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Classic grey flannel with waisted cut-away jacket, unpadded 


shoulders and a long, tight skirt 


(Right) A belted summer dress printed with green and brown 
leaves and tiny squirrels under a simple apple-green coat. 
Both Bianca Mosca 


an imposing framework of canvas, lining, 

bones and padding, and worn over 
flounced petticoats into the bargain. Many of 
the gored skirts with their wasp waists and tight 
bodices cannot achieve the fashionable curves 
of the silhouette without this structure beneath, 
but the line will obviously have to be modified 
considerably for ordinary daytime, as it is 
neither practical nor comfortable for a strenuous 
life. 

The fashions are charming, but the more 
elaborate petticoats and boned bodices will be 
relegated to evening and the dressy afternoon 
frock. However, women will find that even the 
simplest day frocks generally require a short, 
boned corset cut in segments as well as petti- 
coats cut in gores to mould the waist and 
flounced at the hem, or stiffened linen panniers 


r “HE dresses this season are often built on 


Photographs CountTRY LIFE Studio 


to tie on underneath the frocks, to give the 
necessary swing to the hips and hemline. 

In her show of Lancashire cottons, Matilda 
Etches made great play with looped panniers 
and bustle effects. The crisp organdies and 
muslins were ruffled and the wide skirts floated 
over rustling petticoats. Tight bodices were 
boned to the waist, so that below there was an 
effervescence of muslin and lace, sometimes 
ending at ankle level, sometimes on the ground. 
For daytime, cottons in tiny all-over patterns 
were draped over the hips and shown with wide- 
brimmed hats. A fresh black and white sprigged 
cotton showed the wide gored skirt cut up in 
front to mid-calf and dipping nearly to the 
ankles at the back, a style that is hailed as the 
latest version of the much-publicised New 
Look. It is effective, needs a high-heeled slipper 
and a neat ankle, also a cartwheel hat. An 


enchanting cotton voile evening gown was made 
in the inch-wide cherry and white stripe that 
both Hardy Amies and Hartnell have also 
shown. Miss Etches has pleated the stripes on 
the top so that they make a solid red mass over 
the shoulders, a tight corselette bodice showing 
only the white, and then the full skirt is rele ised 
as alternating stripes. The bodice forms a <eep 
scarf at the back that crosses over and then 
winds round each arm, while the high Empire 
waist gives great length to the limp skirt. A 
crimson, dark brown, white and turquoise West 
African cotton in a firmer texture made a pic‘ ure 
frock for evening with narrow black tulle ruches 
bordering the many gores and loops on the ' ide 
skirt. The tight bodice was plain turquoise, the 
stiffened basque stitched with turquoise beads 
picking out the flower petals in the pattern 
(Continued on page 548) 
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U.1540. Cami-knickers in silk chiffon and 
real ‘ace, exquisitely appliquéd by hand. \ 


U.1910. Knickers in chiffon and real lace. 
U.690. Nightgown in chiffon with LN 


\ 
uplift brassiére top, introducing real | SX 
lace, pintucks and satin appliqué design. ~ CAAA NS 


THE WHITE HOUSE (o22%.) ETD. 


51-52 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 5473 
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“O! thereby 
hangs a tale” — 
a tale of an evening when chandeliers 
were shining and a brightly studded 
handbag was the high- 
light of elegance. 
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(WHOLESALE ONLY), 52, BROOK'S news} Lonpon, 4.1 MAYEAIR 
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A delightful Swagger Coat in 
a soft diagonal tweed, featuring 
a full gored back. Useful to 
slip on for any occasion. In 
off-white, oatmeal, green and 
blue. In three sizes 


(18 coupons) £15.6.10 


Coats—Ground Floor 


Debenham & Freebody 


LANgham 444; WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 (Debenhams Ltd.) 
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The size and tilt of hats are adjusting them- 
selves to the new contours, which have brought 
in more picturesque styles than ever. Renoir 
sailors with narrow brims curling upwards are 
very becoming worn over a curled fringe or a 
bang with the hair swept up at the back and 
then hanging in loose curls just brushing the 
neckband and lace tuckers on the prim bodices. 
Some of the larger hats have brims with the 
sweep and tilt of the Mrs. Siddons portrait, and 
are cut away to nothing on the nape. Others 
are turned up at the back with flowers a Ja Dolly 
Varden to match the frocks with their frilled 
petticoats peeping below the hemlines and their 
high-fitted boned bodices. The dashing boaters 
and sailors designed for the tailored, wasp- 
waisted suits and dresses derive from the 
Edwardians and are worn dead straight on top 
of the smoothest, sleekest of coiffures that look 
oiled, rather in the manner of a Chinese beauty. 
For Ascot and garden parties, the hats are 
fanciful and extremely becoming, ranging from 
tulle or straw half-moon bonnets, flowered and 
feathered, to wide-brimmed leghorns and cart- 
wheels of chip straw, silk and tulle wreathed in 
flowers. All the hats are worn on top or tilted 
forward very slightly over the forehead. 


LOWERS are everywhere, mostly exotic 

sprays of mixed greenhouse flowers. Red 
rosettes of roses fill in the saucer brims, rosebuds 
nod on the fronts of bonnets and toques are 
smothered in lilac, roses and carnations. It is the 
flowers of the Valentine that are fashionable. 
Otto Lucas has sold to New York a large collec- 
tion of model hats for summer occasions. They 
are straw or fabric, gay in colour, in all sizes, 
and extremely becoming. Quills start away 
from the crowns of wide-brimmed hats in straw 
that are lined with striped silk, leaving a halo 
of the straw next to the face. An oval-shaped 
medium-size sailor is charming carried out in 
striped black and white silk, the rolled brim 
with red cabbage roses set all round it. A 
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Plaid dirndl with deep stiffened belt and a 
scarlet wool shirt. Jaeger 


1948 


dear little tulle bonnet with a pink rose flankeg 
by lilac and narcissi has pansies and forget-me. 
nots nestling at the back. Pissot and Pavy made 
an adorable black bonnet in tulle shaped like g 
half-moon with an upstanding aigrette for| 
Matilda Etches’s full, ankle-length white muslin | 
with its stiffened embroidered basque. This wag | 
tied on over the mannequin’s curled fringe” 
Victorian fashion, and she carried a Victorian 
reticule. 

But the period influence recedes in the day- 
time, and while the silhouette has its New 
Look, it remains basically simple and easy to 
negotiate, without either boning or padding, At 
Peter Robinson’s there is a large collection of 
the corduroys that are very much sought after, 
Colours are lovely and in a big range, esp: ially 
the reds, which include tawny reds from some 
that are nearly orange to others that are copper 
beach. Another category includes wine red, 
cherry, scarlet and vermilion. Then theze are 
tones of greens, jade, Lincoln, emerald, both 
deep and soft blues, beaver, stone and cin: amon 
browns, for both coats and suits. The coets are 
in two shapes, one with a deep curving tuck a 
the back giving it the look of a shoulder yoke 
the other with revers and a belt. Bo’: ar 
waisted and flared in the skirt but achieve the 
wasp silhouette without recourse to any clabo 
rate structure underneath. The suits are the 
classic turn-down collar shape that buttons to 
the neck, or one that fastens lower down and 
has big rounded pockets curving the fiuted 
basques. 

Smaller handbags for the longer skirts are 
appearing in the shops, shaped like miniature 
hat-boxes, or like a book or binocular case, com 
structed on solid frames that open out flat, 
Others are soft like the old-fashioned crochet 
bag made in suéde or leather, in grosgrain, velvet 
or felt with a draw-string. Mannequins at the 
recent shows have all carried one or other, fo 
large envelope bags overweigh the new styles, 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 
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Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 

envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 944, Country LIFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 11, Ali but fall (7) 
first post on the morning of Thursday, March 18, 1948. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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If the cut could be copied and 





the tailoring matched. the coat 


the cloth is a_ special 


WETHERDAIR weave 
In limited supply from the 


C R O S S W O R D N O. 9 4. 4. 1. Airplane with hen el up among all 


the luggage (13) 


Solutions 10, What Queen Victoria became (7) 


12 “— 5 The first one was buried at Reading 
. Italian port that puts an embargo on the 
first person (4) 
. Bad lads (7) 
. Just the two of us don’t go entirely straight ( 
. Once 8th, now 10th (7) 
. Miss Sharp (7) 
. “Our times are in his ”*__ Browning (4) 
25 and 26. Its contents are not easily reassembled 
after an upset (5, 4) 
. Little Polynesian (7) 
. Foolish turn in Siena (7) 
. Not quite stone-deaf (4, 2, 7) 
DOWN 
. Edelweiss et hoc genus omne (7) 
3. It offers shelter to the British lion out East (4 
. Did the well-known one at the Boar’s Head 
Tavérn, Eastcheap, become rapidly famous 
. Rum sort of platform (7) 
. A southern river scores (4) 
. Safe is the sailor who is, and sure of his meals 
one might suppose (7) 
. All that the butcher can offer in the me 
stakes? (4, 2, 7) 
9. Dodson of Dodson and Fogg (6, 7) 
15 and 16, Insipid in sentiment and rhyme (10) 
20. Sunburn turns an Indian city into a Gree 
one (7) , 
21. How to prolong the life of a raincoat (7) 
22. Let go, let again (7) 
23. Its call was loud and clear (7) 
27. ‘Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
** And her eyes were .’—Keats (4) 








would still remain exclusive for Name 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 


28. Inanimate supporter (4) 








The winner of Crossword No. 942 # 
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SOLUTION TO No. 943. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of March 5, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Imperial; 5, Lances; 9, Tiverton; 10, Cloten; 11, Con- 
flict; 12, Encamp; 14, Impediment; 18, Illuminate; 22, Horrid; 23, Florence; 
24, Arctic; 25, Innocent; 26, Solent; 27, Generals; DOWN.—1, Intact; 
2, Paving; 3, Rarely; 4, Avouchment; 6, Atlantic; 7, Cottages; 8, Sun- 
spots; 13, Pestilence; 15, Highways; 16, Clerical; 17, Ambition; 19, Groove; 
20, Angela; 21, Berths. in 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be |. 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condi! 20 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Traie; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


Miss J. E. Scott, 
17, Broadgate, 
Beeston, 
Nottinghamshire. 
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